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THE  QUESTION.  OF  CAB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HORNDJKAN  OF  HORNDEAN. 

"VTOTHING  could  be  more  creditable  to  a 
-^  man  than  to  have  made  himself  on 
the  pattern  and  to  the  extent  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  Horndean  had  offered  a  dis- 
tinguished example.  The  pattern  was  that 
of  an  estimable  member  of  society,  who  dis- 
charged all  his  obligations  with  exactness, 
gave  no  offence,  and  had  no  history,  save 
in  the  self-making  particular ;  the  extent 
was    that    of    a    small   landed   proprietor, 
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but  with  a  considerable  fortune  invested 
in  safe  and  remunerative  securities.  He 
had  been  a  lucky  man  in  almost  every- 
thing he  undertook  :  he  had  had  his  wav 
in  all  but  a  solitary  instance — the  one 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  was  not  for 
him.  Whether  that  contrariety  of  fate  had 
lastingly  embittered  the  other  favours  of 
fortune,  no  human  being,  save  Mr.  Horn- 
dean  himself,  could  have  told.  He  was  a 
reserved  man,  whose  quiet  manners  were 
a  preservative  against  the  prejudice  with 
which  success  that  does  not  demonstrate 
itself  in  folly  and  extravagance  is  sometimes 
regarded.  Those  forms  his  success  had 
never  taken,  partly  because  he  really  was 
a  sensible  man,  and  partly  because  it  had 
not  completed  itself  until  he  was  sufficiently 
advanced  in  life  to  be  aware  of  the  empti- 
ness of  folly,  and  the  unsatisfying  nature 
of  extravagance.  The  most  entirely  ap- 
propriate and  timely  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  had  ever  befallen  him,  according   to 
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his  own  estimate,  was  his  getting  possession 
of  the  old  house  and  small  park  on  which 
he  had  conferred  the  name  of  Horndean. 
The  place  had  been  known  by  another 
name  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  had 
many  recollections  and  traditions  connected 
with  it,  some  of  them  worthy  and  lofty, 
others  evil  and  mean,  but  there  had  come 
an  end  to  the  old  line  and  the  old  history. 
The  last  of  the  historic  family  to  which  the 
place  had  belonged  had  revived  its  evil  and 
mean  traditions  in  his  own  person  during  a 
long  and  worthless  life  that  came  to  its 
fitting  close  in  exile  and  contempt.  No 
son  of  his  succeeding  to  an  inheritance 
which  was  simply  one  of  debt  and  dis- 
honour, the  place  was  sold.  Mr.  Horndean 
bought  it,  and  all  who  knew  him  at  the 
time,  and  the  neighbourhood  who  did  not 
know  him,  supposed  that  now  another  of 
the  fine  old  English  country  places  would 
be  turned  into  building-ground,  and  a  vul- 
gar speculator  would  avail  himself  of  the 
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contiguity  of  the  all-invading  railway  to 
plant  a  vulgar  townlet  in  its  stead.  Every- 
body was  mistaken ;  Mr.  Horndean  settled 
down  to  live  in  the  old  house,  after  it  had 
been  substantially  repaired,  but  not  in  the- 
least  injured  in  an  ideal  sense,  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  only  Philistine  act  of  which 
he  was  guilty  was  the  change  of  name. 

"  I  mean  those  who  come  after  me  to  be 
Horndeans  of  Horndean,"  Miss  Lorton's 
guardian  had  said,  in  explaining  to  her  his 
reasons  for  turning  Charlecote  Chase  into 
Horndean.  "I  am  proud  of  the  name  I 
have  made  respectable  and  kept  clean,  and 
I  hope  no  one  will  ever  sully  my  name,  as 
the  last  Charlecote  of  Charlecote  stained 
and  degraded  his." 

The  lady  to  whom  he  spoke  concluded 
very  reasonably  from  this  explanation  that 
Mr.  Horndean  meant  to  marry ;  indeed, 
without  it,  she  would  have  thought  such  an 
intention  likely,  after  the  acquisition  of  a 
fine  place  like  that.     Whether  Mr.  Horn- 
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clean  did  or  did  not  marry,  was  not  then  a 
material  concern  of  Miss  Lorton's,  for  she 
was  herself  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  Townley 
Gore.  Of  course,  the  new  place  would  not 
be  so  pleasant  a  resource  for  her  with,  as 
without,  a  Mrs.  Horndean,  but  beyond  that 
consideration  she  did  not  care.  Her  bro- 
ther's interest  in  the  matter  was  a  closer 
one,  for  Mr.  Horndean  had  no  relatives  in 
anything  like  an  obligatory  degree  of  kin- 
ship to  Him,  and  he  had  always  taken  his 
honorary  relation  to  the  Lortons  very  seri- 
ously. Her  brother's  interest  must,  how- 
ever, take  care  of  itself.  Miss  Lorton  was  a 
reasonable  person  at  every  period  of  her 
life,  and  she  was  aware  that  it  would  be 
absurd  and  unbecoming  for  her  to  exhibit 
either  surprise  or  discontent  that  her 
guardian,  a  well-preserved  man,  some  years 
short  of  sixty,  should  think  of  founding  a 
family  after  having  secured  so  satisfactory  a 
stake  in  the  country  as  Horndean.  Her 
guardian,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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He  merely  settled  down  at  the  "  translated ir 
Charlecote  Chase,  gave  her  a  splendid 
wedding  in  the  grand  old  house,  made  her 
and  her  friends  welcome  there  each  autumn 
for  a  few  weeks  of  well-ordered  hospitality, 
and  took  to  collecting.  He  was  not  a 
fanatical  collector,  and  his  former  business 
habits  and  ideas  kept  him  from  exceeding 
his  means  ;  but  he  certainly  did  expend  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  the  purchase  of 
miniatures,  enamels,  china,  Aldines,  and 
precious  stones,  for  which  both  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  and  her  brother  could  have  found 
a  more  satisfactory  use. 

In  the  harmless  pursuits  of  adding  to  his 
little  museum  and  admiring  its  contents,  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Horndean's  lifey 
which  had  been  one  of  unremitting  toil 
until  its  middle  period  was  reached,  passed 
peacefully  enough  away.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
been  called  upon,  at  its  close,  to  declare 
what  moment  of  it  had  been  the  most 
completely  filled  with  entire  and  unmixed 
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satisfaction,  he  would  have  named  that  in 
which  he  saw  his  own  collection  of  Hun- 
garian garnets  described  in  a  learned  article 
upon  precious  stones  in  one  of  the  great  quar- 
terlies as  "unrivalled"  among  private  col- 
lections. That  life,  with  its  early  and  re- 
spectable struggles,  its  creditable  success,  its 
presumable  but  hidden  grief,  its  real  loneli- 
ness, its  harmless  gratifications,  its  pride,  not 
to  be  condemned,  although  it  might  have 
been  manifested  after  a  less  Philistine 
fashion,  was  over  now,  and  the  troublesome 
ward,  the  only  son  of  the  woman  Mr.  Horn- 
dean  had  loved,  but  who  was  not  for  him, 
was  to  succeed  him  at  Horndean. 

Frederick  Lorton,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  worked  with  steady,  self-denying,  self- 
restraining  purpose  for  any  object,  was  to 
have  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  Mr.  Horn- 
dean  had  acquired  by  long  years  of  steady 
and  purposeful  endeavour.  The  heir  had 
not  even  seen  his  benefactor  on  his  death- 
bed, or  afforded  him  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
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lieving   that   his   counsels    had    made    any 
impression. 

Mr.  Horndean  and  Frederick  Lorton  had 
never  been  very  good  friends  since  the  boy 
had  become  a  man.  The  two  were  as  an- 
tagonistic in  temperament  as  they  were 
unlike  in  tastes.  Of  his  two  wards,  the 
joint  legacy  of  his  dead  love  and  his  dead 
friend,  the  girl  had  of  late  been  preferred, 
and  if  he  could  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  have 
made  a  Horndean  of  Horndean  of  her,  it  is 
probable  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  would  have 
been  his  heiress.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  done,  and  the  old  man's  pride  found  a 
dreary  gratification  in  a  disposition  of  his 
property  in  which  his  feelings  had  hardly 
any  share.  He  had  had  his  good  things  in 
his  time,  and  he  had  not  merited  them  ill, 
as  merely  human  merit  goes.  He  had 
been  a  just  man  ;  but  among  those  good 
things,  the  best,  which  is  love,  was  not 
included :  love  he  had  neither  gained  nor 
given. 
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The  spring  was  in  its  utmost  beauty  of 
the  tender  green  period,  when  the  master  of 
Horndean  lay  yet  unburied  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  house  that  had  opened  its  doors 
to  so  many  brides  and  bridegrooms,  and 
closed  them  behind  so  many  dead  men  and 
women  of  a  race  whose  place  was  to  know 
it  no  more  for  ever.  That  beauty  was 
exceptionally  exquisite  at  Horndean,  for  the 
park  was  famous  for  its  trees,  oak  and  elm, 
beech  and  ash,  in  all  their  varieties,  and 
great  cedars  and  copper  beeches  stood 
stately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  which 
was  approached  on  one  side  by  a  noble 
double  avenue  of  chestnuts  and  thorns, 
white  and  red.  Later  in  the  spring,  when 
the  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  hawthorns  should 
have  fully  flowered,  and  the  great  banks  of 
rhododendrons  should  be  in  their  first 
bloom,  the  place  would  be  a  paradise  of 
colour.  The  formal  gardens,  with  their 
laurel  and  yew  hedges,  enclosed  within 
serried   ranks   of  magnificent  trees  a  vast 
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parterre   where   roses    of  every    hue   shed 
their  perfume  on  the  soft  air. 

The  house,    a   spacious   building   of   red 
brick — toned  by  time  and  its  growths  into  a 
most  harmonious  colour — with  white  stone 
facings,  was  almost  square,  with  two  grand 
entrances,  and  a  superb  marble  central  hall 
or  saloon,  with  a  cupola  roof.     The  garden 
front  consisted  of  two  lines    of  large   and 
lofty   windows,    with    a    wide    balcony   in 
the  centre  of  the  upper  line.     Those  upper 
windows  belonged  to  a  vast   drawing-room 
or  gallery,  which  extended  along  the  entire 
front,  and  was  a  beautiful  and  elegantly- 
proportioned  apartment,  panelled    in    oak, 
with  a  richly-painted  ceiling,  and  an  open 
fireplace  with  a  carved  oak  chimney-piece 
of  great  value.     In  the  recesses  between  the 
windows,  which  reached  from  the   floor  to 
the  ceiling,  were  placed  the  cases  that  con- 
tained Mr.  Horndean's  collections,  occupying 
about  half  the  space  in    each  recess  ;  the 
upper  half  being  filled  by  bookcases. 
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The  books  were  rare  and  valuable,  but 
they  did  not  form  a  "  collection "  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  other  objects,  for  Mr. 
Horndean  had,  so  to  speak,  bought  Charle- 
cote  Chase  "  all  standing,"  and  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  extinct  family  was  stamped  on 
the  buif-and-gold  covers  of  the  folios,  octa- 
vos, and  quartos,  and  on  the  portfolios  of 
engravings  that  had  rested  undisturbed  since 
its  flourishing  days.  Rich  furniture  in  faded 
crimson  damask  and  gold ;  heavy  damask 
hangings ;  a  number  of  fine  cabinets,  some 
of  them  curiosities  of  old  Chinese  fabric ;  a 
few  marble  busts  and  small  groups,  and  an 
ancient  harpsichord,  daintily  painted  in  the 
sentimental  and  pastoral  style  of  the  period 
when  Strephon  and  Chloe  were  the  expon- 
ents of  the  eternal  legend  of  love  and  youth, 
combined  to  lend  to  the  "  long  gallery  "  an 
aspect  entirely  unlike  that  of  a  modern 
drawing-room.  Some  fine  portraits,  for 
which  those  of  Charles  Surface's  ancestors 
might  be   supposed    to    entertain  a  fellow- 
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feeling — for  they  too  had  been  knocked 
down  in  the  lump,  without  ever  a  protest 
on  behalf  of  a  Sir  Oliver  among  them — 
were  fitted  into  the  panels  opposite  the 
long  windows,  and  beneath  each  stood  a 
coffer  or  a  chest,  some  velvet  covered  and 
ornamented  with  the  fleur-de-lys  in  wrought 
brass,  others  in  Florentine  or  Venetian 
workmanship. 

All  day  the  light  poured  into  this  beau- 
tiful room,  silent  and  yet  eloquent,  lonely 
and  yet  full  of  many  memories  from  many 
lands ;  in  the  morning  through  the  eastern, 
in  the  evening  through  the  western  windows, 
and  between  those  hours  through  the  long 
line  of  the  front  that  faced  the  grand  old 
garden,  with  the  stately  trees  and  the 
solemnly  noisy  rookery  beyond.  There 
were  smaller  but  still  spacious  drawing- 
rooms,  a  fine  library,  a  great  dining-hall, 
and  the  vast  marble  saloon  already  mention- 
ed, but  the  gallery  was  the  pride  of  the 
house  in  modern  as  it  had  been  in  ancient 
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days,  and  in  that  room  the  late  owner  had 
found  all  the  pleasure  of  his  later  years. 
To  add  a  choice  gem  or  jewel,  a  rare  bit  of 
china,  to  his  collection ;  to  inscribe  in  his 
perfectly-arranged  and  scrupulously-kept 
catalogue  the  history  of  a  snuff-box  or  a 
bonbonniere,  on  whose  lid  some  languishing 
beauty  simpered — preparatory,  in  many 
cases,  to  "  looking  out  of  the  little  window," 
for  the  beauties  were  chiefly  of  the  period 
of  la  sainte  guillotine — to  set  down  the  date 
and  condition  of  an  Aldine,  which  pro- 
bably nobody  had  ever  read,  and  which  he 
most  assuredly  never  would  read  :  or  the 
subject  of  an  enamel,  with  the  name  of  the 
atelier  which  produced  it — were  the  harm- 
less delights  of  the  old  mans  life. 

They  were  mostly  unshared,  but  he  did 
not  care  about  that.  The  only  reflection 
that  spoiled  or  damped  his  pleasure  was 
one  which  he  could  not  keep  away.  Who 
would  care  for  his  collections  when  he  was 
gone  ?      He   would   saclly  answer   to    this 
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question  of  his  own,  "  No  one,"  and  then  he 
would  look  around  at  the  rich  and  beautiful 
objects  that  he,  an  utter  stranger,  had 
bought  "  in  the  lump,"  and  which,  though 
now  dumb  for  ever,  had  once  been  elo- 
quent to  men  and  women  whose  life-histor- 
ies were  all  closed,  and  would  feel  with 
strange  bitterness  that  the  things  he  loved 
would  soon  be  as  dumb  and  meaningless. 
They  should  not  be  sold  "  in  the  lump  "  to 
a  stranger,  however;  he"  would  take  order 
against  that.  The  Horndean  collection 
should  be  an  heirloom,  and  descend  with 
the  place,  never  to  be  diverted  from  the 
possession  of  Horndeans  of  Horndean. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  when  this 
provision  against  the  inevitable  change  and 
oblivion  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
great  doors  of  Horndean  House  were  about 
to  close  behind  the  mortal  remains  of  its 
new  owner,  and  Mr.  Lorton  was  to  reign  in 
his  stead.      The  ceremonial  that  succeeds 
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death  in  rich  men's  houses  was  observed  on 
this  occasion  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  funeral  rites 
except  mourning  for  the  dead  man.  There 
was  none  of  that,  but  a  decent  gravity  per- 
vaded the  household.  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
the  housekeeper,  felt  some  real  regret  for 
him,  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  manners  were 
good  under  all  circumstances,  so  that  there 
was  no  levity  or  unbecoming  behaviour  dur- 
ing the  week  of  silence  and  downdrawn 
blinds,  for  Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  as  absolute 
in  one  sphere  as  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  in 
another.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosi- 
ty concerning  the  will  among  the  household 
and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  this  was  not 
shared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore ; 
they  knew  that  Frederick  Lor  ton  was  to 
have  Horndean,  and  that  his  sister  was  to 
receive  a  handsome  legacy.  Poor  Mr. 
Townley  Gore  had  had  his  gout  to  think  of 
more  continually  since  he  had  been  at  Horn- 
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dean.  A  luxurious  country  house,  nothing 
to  do,  and  a  state  of  things  which  prescribes 
almost  unrelieved  solitude,  are  bad  for  per- 
sons of  Mr.  Townley  Gore's  sort ;  and  they 
proved  bad  for  him :  he  was  thrown  too 
much  upon  the  risky  resources  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  enemy  made  advances 
upon  him.  Of  course  he  was  terribly  cut 
up  by  Mr.  Horndean's  death,  as  he  told 
his  doctor  in  entire  good  faith,  but  he  was 
in  reality  "  cut  up "  only  about  himself. 
His  wife  behaved  admirably  ;  she  was  anx- 
ious about  her  brother,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done ;  but  she  never  wor- 
ried him,  she  seemed  perfectly  equal  to  it 
all.  Mr.  Townley  Gore  disliked,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  selfish  and  ease-loving  na- 
ture, the  proximity  of  death  ;  the  pressure 
upon  his  attention  of  that  supreme  and  in- 
evitable fact  was  extremely  irksome  to  him, 
and  there  was  no  escaping  from  it.  He 
secluded  himself  strictly  in  the  handsome 
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suite  of  rooms  which  he  always  occupied  in 
Mr.  Horndean's  house,  but  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
end  of  all  the  pleasantness,  which,  albeit  of 
late  somewhat  disproportionately  tempered 
with  gout,  his  soul  still  loved,  must  come 
with  the  even-footed  hours.  "  One  can't  for- 
get it  in  a  house  whose  master  is  lying 
dead,"  Mr.  Townley  Gore  would  say  to  him- 
self, peevishly,  quite  convinced  that  peace 
and  wisdom  are  in  the  forgetting,  and  not 
in  the  constant  remembering.  Thus  time 
dragged  heavily  within  the  fine  old  mansion 
where  so  many  masters  had  lain  dead,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral 
was  looked  for  as  a  relief  by  all. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  a  telegram  from  her  brother  was  hand- 
ed to  Mrs.  Townley  Gore.  It  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Charing  Cross,  and  it  con- 
tained these  words  : 

"  I  have  been  dangerously  ill.     Learned 
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the  news  only  yesterday.  I  am  coming 
down  by  first  train.  A  friend  comes  with 
me." 


19 


CHAPTER  II. 


MR.    LORTONS   FRIEND. 


fTIHE  grave  of  the  late  owner  of  Horndean 
-*-  had  been  made  alongside  the  roomy 
vault — well  filled,  however,  and  with  not  a 
place  to  spare — of  the  Charlecotes.  The 
entrance  to  the  vault  was  bricked  up  now, 
and  the  key  was  put  away  with  the  family 
papers  in  the  strong-room  of  an  eminent 
solicitor  in  London,  who  had  superintended 
the  very  last  of  the  family  affairs.  There 
was  no  earthly  reason  why  that  key  should 
not  have  been  sold  for  old  iron,  and  those 
family  papers  for  remaking  into  fair  white 
and  blue  stationery,  for  there  was  no  longer 
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a  family  to  be  "  wanted  "  by  death,  or  to 
have  its  business  done  by  lawyers.  The 
new  grave  now  hid  the  successor  to  the 
Charlecotes  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  for 
the  second  time  a  stranger  had  come  to  the 
place,  whence  their  very  name  had  vanish- 
ed. So  small  a  group  of  mourners  had 
rarely  been  seen  at  the  funeral  of  a  man  of 
local  station  and  importance.  It  was  com- 
posed  of  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Tovvnley  Gore,  Mr.  Lorton,  and  a  fifth  in- 
dividual, whom  nobody  among  the  little 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  interment 
could  identify. 

The  people  about  Horndean  were  mostly 
well-to-do,  comfortable  farmers ;  the  work- 
ing classes  were  well  off,  employment  was 
plenty,  there  was  a  sturdy,  not  to  say  rude 
spirit  of  independence  among  them,  and  it 
mattered  very  little  to  them  what  sort  of 
person  the  new-comer  at  the  old  place  might 
be. 

Still  there  was  some  curiosity  on  the  point, 
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for  it  had  got  out  before  the  funeral  that  the 
place  was  left  to  one  not  of  kin  to  the  last 
owner ;  so  that  the  bystanders  looked  with 
interest  for  the  appearance  of  the  lucky  man. 

Everything  was  quite  as  it  should  be — 
very  handsome  and  very  orderly  ;   and,  if 
looking  ill  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  grief,  the  late  Mr.  Horndean  had  at 
least  one  sincere  mourner. 

"  Mr.  Lorton  looks  as  if  he  might  soon 
be  going  to  his  own  funeral,"  said  an  Irish 
nursemaid  who  was  indulging  her  young 
charges  with  the  spectacle  which,  in  the 
country  she  came  from,  is  regarded  as  a 
treat,  apart  from  associations. 

"  He  do  look  bad,  to  be  sure,"  assented 
her  companion  ;  "  but  who's  that,  I  wonder, 
with  the  black  mustachers ;  him  as  ain't 
a-mindin'  of  the  parson,  and  keeps  a-lookin' 
up  at  the  tower  so  ?     P'r'aps  he's  a  walet." 

"  No,  no,  if  he  was,  he'd  be  with  the  ser- 
vants, and  have  a  hat-band  and  a  scarf. 
He's  a  friend." 
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11  He  ain't  a  friend  of  the  corpse,  then  - 
for  he's  a-fidgetin'  and  a-yawnin'.  There  I 
it's  over,  and  he's  a-goin'  to  'ave  a  good 
look  at  the  tower.  He's  a-handlin'  of  the 
hivy  now.  I  say,  he's  a  good-lookin'  fellow, 
ain't  he,  and  walks  about  as  heasy  as  if  he 
was  a  lord." 

"  May  be  he  is  a  lord." 

"No,  he  ain't.  Bless  you!  there  don't 
never  no  lords  come  about  'Ornden.  There 
was  a  mort  on  'em  when  it  was  the  Chace, 
mother  says.     See  !  they're  going." 

The  little  party  was  indeed  leaving  the 
churchyard,  and  the  straggler,  whose  pro- 
ceedings had  been  observed  by  the  two  girls, 
joined  his  friends  at  the  lych-gate. 

In  the  road  below,  under  the  trees,  now 
clothed  with  their  beautiful  tender  green, 
were  two  carriages.  Into  the  first  Mr. 
Townley  Gore  hoisted  himself  with  some 
difficulty  and  a  stifled  groan,  the  doctor  fol- 
lowed him ;  the  second  conveyed  Mr.  Lorton 
and  the  stranger. 
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"Now  then,  Fred,  for  the  will,"  said  the 
latter,  so  soon  as  they  had  lost  sight  of  the 
churchyard-gate. 

"  Fred  "  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this 
cheery  and  doubtless  well-meant  remark. 
He  looked  out  of  the  carriage-window  on  his 
side  in  an  absent  sort  of  way,  and  his  com- 
panion, after  glancing  at  him  sharply,  and 
muttering  that  he  supposed  it  would  not  be 
the  proper  thing  to  light  a  cigar,  but  wished 
it  were,  held  his  peace. 

The  road  wound  through  a  peaceful,  syl- 
van country,  and  was  shaded  almost  the 
whole  way  by  fine  trees,  the  scene  was 
grateful  to  the  mind  and  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger ;  he  had  sufficient  occupation  in 
watching  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and 
enjoying  the  effects  of  colour. 

He  did  not  feel  snubbed  in  the  least ; 
he  might  perhaps  have  whistled,  if  he  had 
not  been  returning  from  a  funeral ;  as  it  was, 
he  only  said  to  himself: 

"Poor  old  Fred  !     He  has  been  terribly 
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hard  hit,  and  hasn't  pulled  himself  together 
yet.     He  will  be  all  right  by-and-by." 

The  stranger  looked  like  a  man  of  light 
and  cheerful  temperament ;  a  man  who 
could  take  the  world,  in  which  he  had 
lived  for  five-and-twenty  years  or  so,  easily 
enough.  He  was  good-looking,  with  bright, 
dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  something  in 
his  appearance  and  manners,  if  not  foreign, 
suggestive  of  his  having  lived  a  good  deal 
abroad. 

Mr.  Lorton  had  reached  Horndean  so 
short  a  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  funeral,  that  he  had  only  seen  his  sister 
in  her  own  room  for  a  few  minutes.  They 
had  not  exchanged  a  dozen  sentences,  but 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  had  been  able  to  con- 
vince herself  that  the  explanation  of  her 
brother's  absence  given  in  his  telegram  was 
a  true  one.  His  pale  face  bore  traces  of 
severe  illness,  his  eyes  were  dim  and  hollow, 
his  features  were  drawn,  his  movements 
were    feeble    and   weary,    and    his    limbs 
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were  wasted.  His  sister  could  not  repress  a 
start  on  seeing  him,  nor  could  she  keep  a  tone 
of  alarm  out  of  her  voice. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill — down  with  a 
bad  fever  at  Amiens/'  he  said  ;  "  quite  off 
my  head  ;  did  not  know  anybody  ;  should 
not  have  been  here  now  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  good  fellow  who  has  come  with 
me.    I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-by." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  while  the  funeral 
was  going  on  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  devoted 
more  thought  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  any  matter  which  was  not  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term  her  own  busi- 
ness, to  her  brother  and  his  affairs. 

After  luncheon,  at  which  meal  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  did  not  appear,  but  the  gentlemen 
were  joined  by  the  lawyer  who  had  come 
down  from  London,  the  second  part  of  the 
day's  programme  was  entered  upon.  The 
will  was  read  in  the  library  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore,  Dr.  Scott, 
Mr.   Osborne,    the    rector   of    the    parish, 
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and  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  firm  of  Simpson 
and  Rees,  Solicitors,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
the  legal  adviser  charged  with  the  Horn- 
dean  business.  When,  on  one  occasion, 
during  the  present  sojourn  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  at  Horndean,  the  for- 
mer recognised  in  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had 
come  to  visit  his  invalid  client,  the  person 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  posthu- 
mous commission  of  Herbert  Rhodes,  he  had 
felt  a  transient  sense  of  awkwardness  and 
discomfort ;  but  it  vanished  before  what  was 
either  genuine  oblivion,  or  tact,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Simpson.  That  gentleman  did  not 
make  any  reference  to  the  matter  of  their 
former  interview.  The  business  that  brought 
him  to  Horndean  this  time  would  not  detain 
him  long,  and  was  one  that  could  be  made 
pleasant  all  around. 

Frederick  Lorton  entered  the  library  the 
last  of  the  party  to  be  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  will.  The  others  were  already 
seated,    and   Mrs.   Townley    Gore    silently 
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pointed  to  a  chair  by  the  side  of  her  own. 
Mr.  Lorton  took  it,  drew  it  close  to  the 
large  leather-covered  table,  on  which  Mr. 
Simpson  was  in  the  act  of  spreading  out  the 
imposing-looking  document,  and,  resting  his 
arm  on  the  table,  supported  his  head  on  his 
hand,  in  an  attitude  that  removed  him 
from  the  direct  line  of  observation  by  his 
sister. 

The  will,  which  was  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  year  of  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  marriage, 
was  set  forth  with  the  customary  costly  and 
preposterous  verbiage.  To  his  "  ward," 
Frederick  Lorton,  the  testator  bequeathed 
all  his  landed  property,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  assume  the  name  of  Horn- 
dean  ;  the  estate  to  descend  to  his  heirs 
general  with  the  same  condition.  In  the 
event  of  Frederick  Lorton's  death  without 
issue,  the  estate  was  to  pass  to  the  eldest 
male  representative  of  Mr.  Hordean's  near- 
est of  kin  (named),  to  descend  in  the  same 
way  and  on  the  same   condition.     "  I  make 
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this  disposition,"  so  ran  the  will,  "  because 
it  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  the  estate 
of  Horndean  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of 
Horndean,  henceforth  and  in  perpetuity, 
whether  its  holder  be  male  or  female."  To 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  he  bequeathed  five 
thousand  pounds.  After  these,  the  most  im- 
portant provisions,  the  testator  proceeded 
to  deal  with  his  cherished  possessions,  the 
collection,  and  on  this  point  his  instructions 
were  minute.  The  gems  and  precious  stones, 
the  china,  enamels,  and  other  articles  of 
virtu,  were  to  be  heirlooms,  and  to  be  kept 
at  Horndean,  in  their  present  order,  in  the 
long  drawing-room.  This,  in  case  that 
Frederick  Lorton  should  have  children,  and 
that  the  property  should  therefore  be  inher- 
ited, as  he  hoped  it  might  be,  by  persons 
who  would  have  a  traditional  knowledge  of 
himself,  his  tastes,  and  the  value  he  set  on 
these  things.  But  in  the  contrary  event, 
and  in  case  of  the  property  passing  to  the 
representative  of  his  (the  testator's)  next  of 
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kin,  as  he  could  not  be  assured  that  such 
person  would  be  one  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  his  collection,  he  di- 
rected that  on  Frederick  Lorton's  death, 
without  issue,  the  whole  should  be  presented 

to  the  Art  Museum  at  M ,  the  town  in 

which  he  was  born.  Some  liberal  bequests 
to  his  servants,  and  a  request  that  Frederick 
Lorton  should  continue  to  entrust  the  man- 
agement of  the  Horndean  estates  to  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Rees,  were  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  will.  With  these  the  doc- 
ument concluded,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  had  heard  it  read  with  entire 
equanimity.  They  had  both  been  long 
aware  of  the  general  nature  of  its  provisions, 
its  noble  endowment  of  Frederick  Lorton, 
and  the  handsome  bequest  to  themselves. 
The  minor  matters  did  not  concern  them. 
But  when  Mr.  Simpson  had  finished  read- 
ing the  will,  and  just  as  his  hearers  were 
about  to  speak,  instead  of  turning  to  the 
heir  with  the  customary  congratulations,  he 
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kept  his  eyes  on  the  sheets  of  parchment  be- 
fore him,  and  said  : 

"There  is  a]codicil,made  three  years  ago, 
which  I  shall  now  read." 

Mrs.  Townley  Gore  glanced  at  her  hus- 
band in  some  alarm,  and  Mr.  Lorton  slight- 
ly changed  his  attitude.  Three  years  ago  ! 
That  was  the  time  at  which  he  and  his  former 
guardian  had  fallen  out  more  seriously  than 
in  their  long  course  of  quarrels  they  had 
ever  done  before ;  that  was  the  time  from 
which  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  had  begun  to 
despair  of  her  brother's  ever  coming  to 
much  good — and  especially  to  that  supreme 
good,  the  inheritance  of  Horndean — and  to 
be  beset  by  the  fear  that  her  old  friend's 
own  words  had  only  recently  dispelled. 
The  codicil  was  brief,  emphatically  worded, 
and  to  the  effect  that  if,  at  the  period  of  the 
testator's  death,  it  should  be  found  that 
Frederick  Lorton  had  contracted  marriage 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  testator,  the 
previous  bequests   to   him    should   become 
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null  and  void,  and  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty named  and  described  in  the  will, 
should  pass  to  the  representative  of  the 
testator's  nearest  of  kin  (named)  on  the 
before-mentioned  conditions. 

Persons  wTho  have  observed  the  de- 
meanour of  prisoners  on  trial  on  a  capital 
charge  have  remarked  that  there  is  one  re- 
spect in  which  they  are  all  alike  :  it  is  the 
physical  manifestation  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  them  by  the  delivery  of  the  verdict. 
When  that  fateful  utterance  is  "  Not 
guilty  !"  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  draws  a 
long,  deep  breath ;  when  it  is  "  Guilty," 
the  doomed  wretch  opens  his  dry  mouth 
like  a  fish,  and  the  tongue  clicks  against 
the  palate.  Perhaps,  if  one  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  termination  of  any  kind  of  serious 
suspense,  for  good  or  ill,  manifests  itself  in 
one  of  these  two  ways. 

When  Mr.  Simpson,  having  read  the 
codicil   through,    laid   his    hand  flat    upon 
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the  document,  and  said,  "That  is  all," 
Frederick  Lorton  drew  a  long,  deep 
breath. 

All  who  were  present  rose,  and  a  few 
words  were  spoken  ;  those  of  Mr.  Simpson 
were  most  to  the  purpose  : 

"  I  presume  I  may  congratulate  you 
freely  and  without  reserve,  Mr.  Lorton  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Simpson,  you  may.  I 
am  not  a  married  man." 

"  I  shall  leave  you  all  to  talk  over  things 
for  a  while/'  said  Mrs.  Townley  Gore. 
"And  perhaps  you,  Frederick,  will  join  me 
presently  in  the  rose-walk.  Mr.  ;Simpsonr 
1  know,  must  catch  the  train." 

She  took  a  gracious  leave  of  the  lawyer 
and  left  the  room. 

The  men  resumed  their  seats,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Lorton,  began  to 
talk. 

"About  this  nearest  of  kin,  this  Richard 
Smith,  formerly  of  Nottingham,"  said  Mr. 
Townley  Gore  ;  "  where  and  what  is  he?    I 
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never   heard    Mr.    Horndean    mention    his 
name." 

"Nor  did  I,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  "  except 
when  I  took  his  instructions  for  that  will 
ten  years  ago.  I  know  nothing  about 
him." 

"Seems  rather  vague,  does  it  not?  A 
Richard  Smith,  formerly  of  Nottingham." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  does ;  but,  in  the  high- 
ly improbable  event  "  (with  a  slight  bow  to 
the  heir)  "  provided  for  by  this,"  he  was  fold- 
ing up  the  crackly  parchment  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  think  we  should  not  have  much  difficul- 
ty in  tracing  the  nearest  of  kin." 

Mrs.  Town  ley  Gore  rarely  found  herself 
in  any  situation  of  which  she  was  not 
mistress ;  in  the  present  instance,  however, 
she  was  not  so  entirely  composed  and 
comfortable  as  she  could  have  wished  to  be, 
and  her  pre-occupation  gave  to  her  aspect 
a  subdued  gravity  that  was  really  becoming, 
under  the  circumstances.     Her  manner  was 

vol.  n.  d 
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almost  always  correct,  but  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  demeanour  cannot,  after  all,  invariably 
subsist  with  entire  heartlessness ;  that  fatal 
flaw  will  sometimes  make  itself  evident, 
and,  had  she  not  had  a  secret  cause  of  dis- 
turbance which  troubled  her  serenity,  it 
would  have  manifested  itself  now  in  the 
callousness  with  which  she  would  have 
treated  the  solemnities  of  a  death  and  a 
burial. 

Her  brother  Frederick  was  now  in  sober 
earnest  the  important  personage  she  had 
long  hoped  he  might  some  day  become  ; 
and  she  was  not  at  all  sure  how  she  stood 
with  him.  His  illness  accounted  for  a  good 
deal  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  herself, 
but  it  did  not  account  for  it  all.  What  if 
she  should  find  that  he  still  resented  her 
method  of  meeting  him,  when  last  he  had 
applied  to  her  in  one  of  those  frequent 
scrapes  of  which  she  had  at  length  wearied 
to  the  imprudent  point  of  bullying  him? 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore,  whose  faith  in  her  own 
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infallibility  was  almost  the  only  faith  of 
which  she  was  capable,  actually  found  her- 
self in  the  condition  in  which,  when  it 
happened  to  suit  her  convenience  to  go  to 
church,  she  declared  herself  to  be — that  of 
wishing  that  she  had  left  undone  something 
which  she  had  done,  and  done  something 
which  she  had  left  undone.  She  wished 
she  had  not  written  that  very  sharp  letter 
to  Frederick  last  summer;  all  she  had  said 
was  quite  true,  and  more  than  deserved, 
still  she  wished  she  had  not  allowed  herself 
to  prove  to  him  with  irresistible  force  how 
much  wiser,  cleverer,  and  stronger  she  was 
than  he.  The  demonstration  had  wounded 
his  vanity.  Men  were  so  horribly  vain ! 
Then  she  wished  she  had  kept  Frederick 
with  her,  or  near  her,  instead  of  losing 
sight  of  him  for  so  long  an  interval.  Who 
could  tell  what  influence  he  had  now  come 
under?  It  was  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
fact,  and  to  think  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  put  up   with  some   inconvenience 
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for  the  few  months  during  which  Mr.  Horn- 
dean's  life  had  been  destined  to  last,  but, 
even  without  that  display  of  posthumous  wis- 
dom, she  might  have  adopted  a  better  policy 
with  Frederick.  Who  had  he  been  with  ?  In 
bad  company  of  course  ;  he  always  was  in 
bad  company  when  free  to  choose  his  own  ; 
and  though  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on 
the  old  score — that  miserable  girl,  the  pal- 
try, painted  actress,  about  whom  Mr.  Horn- 
dean  had  quarrelled  with  him,  and  against 
whom  the  will  was  intended  as  a  defence  ; 
had  been  burnt  to  death,  poor  wretch,  and 
was  out  of  the  way — who  could  say  that 
Frederick  had  not  opened  a  new  score  ? 
This  very  first  day  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  her  own  position  with  him ;  if  he 
meant  fight,  he  would  show  fight  when  the 
hour  of  explanation  came.  As  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
velvet-like  greensward,  dotted  all  over  with 
rose-trees,  absorbed  in  thought,  she  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  thinking  of  the 
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tenant  of  the  new-made  grave  that  was  so 
near ;  but  she  hardly  even  glanced  at  that 
in  her  meditations.  She  was  of  the  number 
of  those  who  bury  their  dead  out  of  their 
sight,  and  with  whom  they  are  "  out  of 
mind." 

She  had  been  out  for  a  full  hour,  now 
walking,  now  resting  on  a  garden-seat ; 
when,  looking  towards  the  arched  opening 
in  a  thick,  beautifully-kept  privet  hedge 
which  fenced  off  the  rose  kingdom  from 
its  meaner  neighbours,  she  saw  her  brother 
coming  through  the  arch,  but  he  was  not 
alone. 

"  How  provoking  of  him,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore,  with  a  dark  frown.  But  she 
had  cleared  the  frown  away  before  her 
brother  came  up  to  the  place  where  she 
stood,  and  said  : 

"  Caroline,  this  is  my  good  friend,  Frank 
Lisle." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


IN  MAYFAIR. 


rFIHINGS  settled  down  at  Horndean  with 
-*-  the  facility  that  attends  changes,  when 
there  are  no  difficulties  about  money  in  the 
way.  The  old  master  was  gone,  the  young 
master  filled  his  place,  that  was  all.  The 
transfer  was  effected  with  perfect  ease ;  the 
neighbourhood  paid  its  visits  of  condolence 
by  leaving  its  cards,  and  made  its  visits  of 
congratulation  in  person  ;  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  present  Mr.  Horndean  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  former. 

The  neighbourhood  had   not   seen   any- 
thing of  Frederick  Lorton  for  three  or  four 
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years,  and  had  seen  but  little  of  him  at  any 
time ;  if  it  had  heard  rumours  to  his  dis- 
advantage, it  was  not  disposed  to  remember 
them  now.  The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
pleasant  state  of  things.  It  had  amused  her, 
and  cost  her  nothing,  to  make  herself  popu- 
lar during  her  annual  visits  to  Horndean. 
Her  brother  had  earnestly  begged  of  her  to 
remain  with  him  and  see  him  through  the 
taking  possession  business,  as  he  called  it, 
protesting  that  he  was  not  well  enough, 
that  he  could  not  be  bothered,  that  he  sup- 
posed he  was  bound  to  stay  at  Horndean 
for  the  present,  but  that  it  was  an  awful 
bore ;  and  altogether  demeaning  himself  as 
though  he  were  rather  injured  and  ag- 
grieved by  being  converted  into  a  landed 
proprietor. 

With  this  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  patiently 
put  up.  She  had  been  speedily  relieved 
from  her  apprehension  as  to  how  her 
brother  might  mean  to  behave  to  her,  by 
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perceiving  that,  although  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  communicative  with  respect  to  the 
interval  during  which  she  had  known  no- 
thing about  him,  neither  did  he  intend  to 
rake  up  past  grievances,  or  maintain  a  feud 
with  her.  This  might  be  the  result  of 
magnanimity,  or  it  might  merely  proceed 
from  Frederick's  inclination  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  himself.  The  motive  concerned 
her  not.  She  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
hatchet  was  buried,  and  freely  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace 
under  such  prosperous  circumstances  was 
pleasant. 

Of  one  thing  she  felt  quite  certain : 
whatever  Frederick's  mode  of  life  had  been 
during  that  interval  which  he  clearly  did 
not  mean  to  discuss,  it  had  not  agreed  with 
him.  She  was  inclined  to  think  the  old 
man  had  died  only  just  in  time;  a  little 
more  "  knocking  about,"  as  people  airily 
describe  sinful  and  worthless  living,  would 
probably  have  finished  Frederick.     It  was 
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quite  true  that  he  was  very  like  their 
mother,  who  had  died  young.  He  was 
rather  provoking  in  his  ways  just  now,  but 
that  would  come  to  an  end.  The  serious 
advantages  of  so  enviable  and  safe  a  position 
as  that  into  which  he  had  stepped,  must 
overcome  his  undisciplined  fancies  and  reck- 
less habits.  The  mere  possession  of  plenty 
of  money  might  prove  an  effectual  cure  for 
a  propensity  to  spend  too  much,  and  to  spend 
it  ill. 

Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was,  in  short,  in  high 
good  humour,  and  made  the  house  very 
agreeable  for  everyone,  including  her  hus- 
band, who  was  over  his  attack  of  gout,  and 
able  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  stables. 
The  late  Mr.  Horndean  knew  nothing,  and 
cared  as  little,  about  horses  ;  so  that  he  had 
a  carriage  to  use  when  he  wanted  to  go  out, 
it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  him 
what  the  horses  were  like.  There  were 
four  equine  quadrupeds  in  his  stables,  but 
he  would  not  have  known  any  of  them  had 
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he  met  them  on  the  road,  detached  from  the 
carriage.  The  present  Mr.  Horndean  was 
not  a  horsey  man,  though,  as  his  sister  was 
well  aware,  he  had  "  dropped  "  a  good  deal 
of  money  at  the  racecourses  of  more  than 
one  country  ;  but  he  was  alive  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  good  horses  at  Horndean. 
So  was  Mr.  Frank  Lisle,  but  chiefly  because 
he  wanted  to  paint  them,  as  he  wanted  to 
paint  the  cows  and  the  dairymaids,  the 
dogs,  Mrs.  Grimshaw  the  housekeeper, 
the  cat,  the  pigeons,  the  terrace  and  the 
flower-vases,  the  lake  and  the  ducks,  the 
boathouse,  and  the  post-pony.  He  was 
always  getting  a  "sitting"  from  somebody 
or  something,  and  his  friend's  very  first 
exercise  of  authority  of  the  proprietorial 
kind  was  to  have  a  big  room  with  a  north 
light  "turned  out,"  as  Mrs.  Grimshaw  de- 
scribed the  proceeding,  and  given  up  to 
Mr.  Lisle  and  the  "  painter's  rubbish"  that 
he  accumulated  about  him.  It  was  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Lisle  was  to  stav  at  Horn- 
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dean  until  the  humour  seized  him  to  go 
elsewhere,  and  to  do  exactly  what  he  liked 
while  he  stayed  there.  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
made  no  objection  to  this  unconventional 
arrangement,  although  it  was  not  one  that 
would  seem  at  all  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  her ;  and  her  acquiescence  was  only  one 
of  many  testimonies  to  Mr.  Frank  Lisle's 
power  of  pleasing. 

He  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  he  was  glad  of 
it,  although  he  was  very  far  from  appreciating 
all  the  importance  of  the  fact,  or  suspecting 
how  untenable  he  would  have  found  his 
position  had  it  not  received  her  sanction. 
He  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  so  urbane  and  charming  a 
person,  for  he  had  been  predisposed,  by 
information  that  he  had  received,  to  dislike 
her. 

If  anyone  had  described  Mr.  Frank  Lisle 
to  her,  and  she  had  not  seen  him,  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  would  have  pronounced  him 
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off-hand  to  be  an  objectionable  person,  one 
of  those  individuals,  superfluous  and  annoy- 
ing in  a  well-ordered  world,  who  allow  a 
taste  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  mania. 
To  be  an  artist  was  not  by  any  means  a 
passport  to  her  favour  ;  she  disliked  artists 
as  a  class,  and  had  been  annoyed,  not  with- 
out reason,  by  her  brother's  predilection  for 
their  society.  Successful  artists,  of  course, 
were  quite  another  thing ;  one  met  them 
every  where,  and  they  were  eminently  respect- 
able, though  perhaps  a  little  prononces ;  but 
Frederick's  artist  friends  were  not  in  the 
first  nor  even  the  second  line,  and  they  had 
certainly  done  him  no  good. 

Mr.  Frank  Lisle  had,  however,  established 
himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Townley 
Gore  by  his  pleasant  manners,  undisfigured 
by  any  of  the  carelessness  which  she  dis- 
liked ;  his  happy  temper ;  his  good  looks ; 
and  his  evidently  wholesome  influence  over 
Frederick.  It  was  from  Frank  Lisle  that 
she  learned  the  particulars  of  her  brother's 
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illness,  for,  as  she  told  Miss  Chevenix  in  a 
letter  written  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
she  had  made  on  leaving  her,  Frederick 
was  really  not  yet  well  enough  to  like  talk- 
ing about  the  narrow  escape  from  death  he 
had  had. 

"  It  seems,"  wrote  Mrs.  Townley  Gore, 
"  that  he  had  been  staying  with  Mr.  Lisle 
in  Paris — was  actually  there  while  we  were. 
I  told  you,  you  may  remember,  that  some 
one  called  to  ask  about  me  the  very  day 
I  left  Paris.  No  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Lisle 
himself;  and  they  were  to  have  come  on  to 
London  together.  But  Mr.  Lisle  took  one 
of  his  crazes  for  painting  somebody  or 
something,  and  went  off  to  some  place  near 
Paris,  merely  leaving  word  for  Frederick 
that  he  would  follow  him  as  soon  as  he 
could. 

"Frederick  had  been  feeling  rather  ill, 
and,  as  usual,  taking  no  care  of  himself, 
and,  from  what  Mr.  Lisle  made  out  after- 
wards, it  seems  Frederick  sat  up  all  nighty 
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playing,  at  a  '  cercle  '  in  Paris,  having  to 
start  the  next  morning  for  England.  He  has 
told  me  next  to  nothing  himself;  but  he  did 
tell  me  that  his  object  in  coming  to  England 
was  to  see  Mr.  Horndean  ;  he  thought  the 
estrangement  had  lasted  long  enough,  and 
he  meant  to  try  to  make  it  up.  He  started 
feeling  weak  and  giddy,  as  well  he  might, 
and,  when  the  train  ran  into  the  station  at 
Amiens,  the  railway  people  found  him  in- 
sensible in  the  carriage. 

"  As  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket  they  took  him  to  a  good  hotel,  sent 
for  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  and  put  him  into 
their  hands.  There  he  remained  for  a  whole 
month.  His  illness  was  brain  fever,  and 
when  it  subsided,  he  was  so  weak  and  so 
confused  he  could  form  no  plans  for  himself, 
and  give  no  directions,  and  he  just  stayed 
on,  helpless,  but  saved. 

"  Mr.  Lisle  had  in  the  meantime  been  wan- 
dering like  a  will-o'-the.wisp  with  brushes 
for  wings,  and,  after  his  pleasant  fashion, 
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had  been  receiving  and  writing  no  letters. 
He  wanders  back  to  Paris,  and  finds  a 
*  communication '  dated  several  weeks  back, 
from  the  doctor  at  Amiens,  to  the  effect  that 
lie  was  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  whose 
initials  were  F.  L.,  and  in  whose  pocket- 
book  the  address  of  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Lisle  lived  was  written.  This  communica- 
tion was  rather  vaguely  addressed  to  the 
concierge,  but  all  would  have  been  right 
had  Mr.  Lisle  been  in  Paris. 

"  He  started  for  Amiens  by  that  evening's 
train,  and  found  my  brother  in  the  state  I 
have  described.  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  care  he  took  of 
Frederick,  but  it  was  some  time  even  yet 
before  he  was  fit  for  anything.  I  asked 
Mr.  Lisle  why  he  did  not  write  to  me,  and 
he  said  it  was  because  Frederick  would  not 
let  him  write.  He  did  not  want  a  fuss 
made,  and  he  meant  to  go  back  to  Paris.  I 
asked  Mr.  Lisle  whether  Frederick  had  for- 
gotten Mr.  Horndean  as  well  as  everything 
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else  ;  but  he  said  no  ;  he  had  only  changed 
his  mind,  and  meant  to  come  to  England 
later.     They  went  back   to  Paris   together, 
and  Frederick  was  there  for  two   or  three 
days,  after  which  they  started  for  England 9 
and  would  have  come  straight  through,  only 
that  Mr.  Lisle  wanted  to  paint  something 
at  Calais.     They  put  up   at  a  queer  little 
inn,   'with  associations/  as  Mr.  Lisle  says, 
with  Hogarth,   and  Sterne,   and  people  of 
that  kind ;  at  all  events,  there  they  stayed, 
Mr.  Lisle  painting  promiscuously  (especially 
vagrant   dogs — you    should  see  his  sketch- 
book!)   and    Frederick    wandering    about. 
He  picked  up  the   Times  at   the    railway- 
station,  and  saw  our,  or  I  should  say  your, 
advertisement,  and  he  and  Mr.  Lisle  came 
on  at  once  to  Horndean. 

"There,  dear  Beatrix,  is  my  story,  or 
rather,  Frederick's,  for  you,  and  you  see 
how  successful  your  brilliant  idea  was.  As 
for  my  brother,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
think  about   him,  because  I  have  not  yet 
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made  up  my  mind.  If  he  were  not  still  far 
from  strong  I  should  say  lie  was  immensely 
bored.  I  am  not  bored  in  the  least,  and 
Mr.  Townley  Gore  is  wonderfully  well. 
We  probably  should  not  like  more  than  a 
few  weeks  of  this  sort  of  thing,  but  at  the 
end  of  them  we  shall  have  a  few  people 
down  ;  no  regular  house-party,  of  course, 
only  friends.  Don't  you  think  you  could 
come?  It  would  be  nice;  and  if  Mr.  Lisle 
has  not  flitted  away  somewhere,  he  would 
paint  you  to  perfection  as  the  Fair  One  with 
the  Golden  Locks.  I  see  the  Morning  Post 
announces  the  Darnell-Hylton  affair  as  '  ar- 
ranged.' His  mother  has  had  her  way,  and 
will  no  longer  be  amusing.  How  funny  was 
her  dread  of  your  fine  eyes  and  }^our  free 
thinking  !     I  shall  ask  you  to  call  at " 

Then  followed  a  list  of  commissions. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  London,  and  Miss 
Chevenix  was  ensconced  in  the  shadiest  cor- 
ner of  her  back  drawing-room.  The  sun- 
shine was  shut  out  by  blinds,  the  air  was 
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cooled  by  a  jet  from  a  pretty  little  fountain, 
and  scented  with  the  breath  of  choice  flow- 
ers. The  small  but  luxurious  rooms  were 
models  of  good  taste,  and  had  an  air  of  lei- 
sure and  repose  especially  charming,  from 
their  contrast  with  the  sullen  roar  and 
rattle  of  the  great  chy  outside.  Miss  Chev- 
enix  looked  very  handsome  that  day;  her 
magnificent  hair  was  a  glowing  mass  of 
brightness  in  the  shade ;  there  wTas  a  deeper 
rose-tint  than  usual  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  made  up  in  brilliance  for  what  was 
wanting  to  them  in  colour.  It  was  anger 
that  shone  in  them  ;  but  hers  was  a  face  to 
which  anger  was  not  unbecoming,  but  also 
not  contradictory.  She  would  have  describ- 
ed her  dress  as  the  simplest  thing  possible, 
for  it  was  merelv  an  elegant  combination  of 
soft,  sheeny,  white  muslin  and  filmy  lace,  but 
it  represented  an  entry  of  twenty  pounds  in 
her  modiste's  bill.  The  coolness  that  sur- 
rounded   her   was    only    external ;    there 
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was  nothing  answering  to  it  in  her  heart  and 
brain.  On  a  pretty  gold-tasselled  basket  - 
table  beside  her  lay  a  number  of  cards  and 
letters;  in  her  hand  was  an  open  paper,  but 
she  was  not  reading  its  contents,  she  had 
gathered  them  already,  and  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  their  meaning. 

"  But  I  must  have  some  money,"  thus  her 
thoughts  ran.  "There  is  no  use  in  papa's 
writing  such  nonsense  as  this  to  me ;  there 
is  no  2rood  in  his  telling  me  I  must  c  tide 
over  things  for  the  present;'  they  cannot  be 
tided  over.  It  is  cowardly  of  him  to  keep 
away  and  leave  me  to  bear  it.  Servants  are 
not  insolent  to  him,  tradespeople  don't  tell 
him  that  customers  of  our  sort  don't  suit 
them,  as  that  wretch  from  Morrison's  told 
me  this  morning.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  bear 
what  I  have  borne  for  the  last  week.  It  is 
the  Darnell-Hylton  affair,  as  my  tenderly 
sympathetic  friend  calls  it,  that  I  may  thank 
for  this  sudden  persecution  in  the  middle  of 
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the  season.  They  were  all  civil  enough 
while  Sir  Henry  was  seen  about  with  me. 
Yes,  that  is  the  explanation." 

She  suddenly  and  viciously  tore  the  paper 
.she  held  into  strips,  twisted  them  tightly 
together,  with  a  subtly-cruel  suggestiveness 
in  the  manner  of  the  action ;  as  if  those 
strong  white  finders  of  hers  could  have  wrung 
a  bird's  neck,  or  a  baby's. 

"  It's  horrible,  it's  sickening,  it's  madden- 
ing to  see  the  safety,  the  peace,  the  calmly 
triumphant  selfishness  of  securely  rich  peo- 
ple ;  about  whom  nobody  has  any  doubt, 
and  who  have  no  doubt  about  themselves. 
And  how  I  do  hate  them  !  I  might  not  hate 
them  so  much  if  I  knew  more  about  our- 
selves. I  suppose  I  could  bear  what  people 
call  reverses  as  well  as  another ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  play  a  bold  game  for  a  big 
stake ;  but  there's  no  such  thing  :  there's  only 
a  dreary  sham,  and  I  don't  even  know  how 
much  is  sham." 

She  lav  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  hands 
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behind  her  head,  her  face  was  bent  for- 
ward, her  eyes  were  downcast,  so  that  the 
red-gold  lashes  hid  them,  and  a  strange 
smile  hovered  about  her  full  red  lips.  Her 
thoughts  had  gown  off  at  a  tangent  from 
her  father's  letter,  which  was  altogether  dis- 
pleasing, to  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's,  which 
was  pleasing  and  irritating  at  the  same 
time. 

"  My  fine  eyes  and  my  free  thinking ! 
How  clever  she  fancies  herself!  What  a 
neatly-turned  phrase  she  flatters  herself  that 
is  !  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  woman  in  the 
world  whom  she  likes,  I  am  that  woman ! 
To  be  sure  I  have  red  hair  and  eyes  like 
rain-drops,  while  she  believes  that 

'  All  that  is  best  of  dark  and  bright, 
Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes.' 

Xo  doubt  it  did  once.  Thus,  among  a  great 
many  other  pleasures  which  she,  lucky  wo- 
man, can  afford,  is  the  pleasure  of  patronis- 
ing   me.     But   the  pleasure  of  hitting  me 
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hard  is  at  least  as  great — will  she  find  it  as 
cheap  ?" 

A  cluster  of  yellow  roses  was  pinned  into 
the  front  of  her  gown ;  she  crushed  them 
with  her  soft  round  chin  as  she  inhaled  their 
perfume,  and  nibbled  their  delicate  leaves 
with  her  sharp  small  teeth.  The  action  was 
subtle,  and  like  that  of  her  hand. 

"  She  does  not  even  know  the  ugly  little 
Puritan  to  speak  to,  and  if  I  had  been  Lady 
Darnell  I  might  have  been  of  use  to  her  ; 
and  yet  she  cannot  resist  a  thrust  at  me,  so 
strong  in  her  nature  is  the  instinct  of  spite. 
How  thoroughly  she  enjoys  her  queening  at 
Horndean  !  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
dethrone  her.  The  brother  seems  to  be  an 
effete  person,  not  the  sort  of  man  I  imagin- 
ed until  now.  Not  one  third  so  rich  as  Sir 
Henry  Darnell,  and  probably  quite  as  stupid. 
I  will  accept  her  invitation ;  there  will  be  no 
duns  in  the  hall  at  Horndean ;  and  Mr.  Lisle, 
who  is  apparently  a  much  pleasanter  person 
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than  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  brother,  shall 
paint  niy  picture." 

She  laughed  suddenly  aloud,  and  rose  ; 
she  had  seemingly  recovered  her  good-hu- 
mour. She  looked  approvingly  in  the  glass, 
pulled  out  the  plaits  of  her  hair,  Hung 
the  crumpled  roses  at  her  neck  into  the 
basket  under  her  writing-table,  and  prepar- 
ed, smiling  as  ahe  arranged  her  writing 
materials,  to  reply  to  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's 
letter. 

"  A  telegram,  ma'am,"  said  a  correctly 
impassive  servant,  tendering  her  the  yellow 
missive,  which  she  carelessly  opened. 

The  sender  was  a  Colonel  Wilton,  at 
whose  house  Mr.  Chevenix  was  staying  for 
some  famous  mid-season  races,  and  it  con- 
tained these  words: 

"  Your  father  has  met  with  a  serious  ac- 
cident. I  am  coming  to  town  to  take  you 
to  him.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  an  hour. 
Be  ready  to  start  at  once." 
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ISS  OHEVENIX  arrived  too  late. 
The  accident  to  Mr.  Ohevenix,  which 
was  said  by  the  newspapers  to  have  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  proceedings  of  the  festive 
week,  but  which  in  reality  affected  only 
those  individuals  whose  bets  with  him  were 
rendered  void  by  his  death,  had  produced 
fatal  results  before  Beatrix  reached  Colonel 
Wilton's  house.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  take  her  back  again.  Colonel  Wil- 
ton, an  unmarried  man,  and  who  had  hardly 
known  anything  of  Beatrix — his  friendship 
with  her  father  was  the  association  of  clubs 
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and  race-courses — behaved  very  well  under 
the  circumstances.  Beatrix  had  no  male 
relatives,  and  her  friends  were  hardly  such 
as  may  be  counted  on  in  dark  days.  Never- 
theless, she  was  not  unkindly  treated  ;  all 
that  had  to  be  done  was  done  properly,  but 
the  inevitable  time  came  when  the  provi- 
sional friends,  produced  b}'  a  crisis  and  a 
catastrophe,  retired,  and  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  her  position. 

If  the  shock  of  her  father's  death  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  deepest  grief  that 
ever  filled  a  daughter's  heart,  Beatrix 
Chevenix  would  have  been  forced  to  rouse 
herself  from  its  paralysing  influence,  for  the 
question  that  she  had  so  often  asked  herself, 
as  to  what  their  position  realty  was,  had 
found  an  unpleasant  answer  so  soon  as  she 
was  free  to  investigate  it  by  the  aid  of  his 
papers  and  the  testimony  of  his  creditors. 
No  such  feeling  had,  however,  ensued  upon 
the  shock  of  the  catastrophe.  Her  nerves 
were  tough,  her  sensibilities  had  the  blunt- 
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ness  that  frequently  accompanies  strong  pas- 
sions. She  had  learned  by  the  precept  and 
example  of  her  father  to  care  supremely  for 
self  alone,  to  hold  that  making  the  best  of 
a  life  which  is  to  have  no  hereafter  is  the 
sole  practical  distinction  between  wisdom 
and  folly  ;  and  she  had  no  keen  instincts, 
or  unruly  emotional  tenderness,  to  tempt 
her  to  an  illogical  departure  from  principles, 
merely  because  her  father  was  in  question. 

Mr.  Chevenix  and  his  daughter  had  been 
very  good  friends,  but  without  paternal  love 
on  his,  or  filial  piety  on  her  side.  Neither 
of  them  recognized  any  source  whence  such 
feelings  could  proceed.  The  association  had 
come  to  on  end,  and  the  survivor  had  merely 
to  accept  the  fact,  and  wipe  it  out.  For 
beings  without  a  future  to  mope  over  the 
memory  of  the  past  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  power  indeed,  and  one  of  which 
the  dead  atheist's  intelligent  pupil  was  in- 
capable. She  was  neither  sorry  for  her 
father,  nor  angry  with  him.     When  she  dis- 
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covered  the  truth  about  him,  she  indulged 
in  no  retrospect.  He  had  made  as  much 
out  of  life  for  himself  as  the  chances  of  his 
little  subdivision  of  the  realm  of  accident 
enabled  him  to  make ;  the  contingent  re- 
mainder coming  to  his  child  when  the  game 
was  played  out  was  no  affair  of  his.  There 
was  a  £ood  deal  of  hard  fairness  about  the 
view  of  this  young  woman,  who  resolved  the 
science  of  life  into  everyone  for  himself  and 
no  God  for  any  of  us. 

There  was  also  self-control  and  worldly 
wisdom  in  the  polite  but  steady  resistance 
which  Miss  Chevenix  opposed  to  the  offers 
of  friendly  companionship  that  were  made 
to  her  so  soon  as  her  father's  death  became 
known.  She  felt  certain  that  she  would 
have  to  face  much  that  was  disagreeable, 
and  she  resolved  that  she  would  encounter 
the  enemy  alone.  When  she  should  have 
learned  the  worst,  without  the  temptation 
of  telling  it  to,  or  the  risk  of  its  being  found 
out  by,  any  female  friend,  she  would  deter- 
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mine  on  her  course  of  action ;  then  she 
should  know  exactly  what  version  of  her 
position  it  would  suit  her  to  give.  Until 
then  she  was  deeply  grateful  (on  black- 
edged  paper)  for  everybody's  kindness,  but 
unable  to  see  anybody. 

From  among  the  letters  of  condolence  she 
selected  two  for  more  careful  consideration 
than  the  rest.  One  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore,  the  other  by  Mrs.  Mabber- 
ley,  who  was  out  of  town  when  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chevenix  occurred.  Mrs.  Townley 
Gore's  letter  afforded  a  proof  that  her  heart 
was  not  altogether  closed  to  pity  for  the 
orphan.  The  sympathy  and  compassion 
that  had  been  appealed  to  in  vain  by  the 
helplessness  and  the  solitariness  of  Helen 
Rhodes,  were  called  into  active  exercise  and 
eloquent  expression,  by  the  deeply-affecting 
calamity  that  had  befallen  the  well-known 
Miss  Chevenix,  and  the  touchingly  interest- 
ing position  of  that  much-admired  young 
lady.     Was   there    anything  Mrs.  Townley 
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Gore  could  do  for  her  dear  afflicted  young 
friend  ?  She  would  come  to  town  at  once 
if  she  were  wanted  ;  would  have  come,  in- 
deed, without  a  summons,  only  that  she  did 
not  know  whether  Beatrix  was  at  the  house 
in  Chesterfield  Street,  and  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  wait  until  she  should  hear  from 
her.  Her  anxiety  for  an  assurance  that 
Beatrix  was  tolerably  well  would  be  ex- 
treme. 

Miss  Chevenix  had  opened  a  heap  of 
letters,  this  one  from  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
anions  the  number,  without  beim*  at  all 
discomposed  by  the  operation ;  but,  when 
she  took  up  Mrs.  Mabberley's,  her  usually 
steady  nerves  thrilled  unpleasantly.  The 
sensation  for  which  she  was  so  often  pro- 
voked with  herself  came  again  to  irritate 
her.  The  letter  was  commonplace  but  kind, 
and  as  she  glanced  over  the  first  page  the 
thrill  of  her  nerves  subsided.  It  returned, 
however,  when  she  read  these  lines  at  the 
top  of  the  second  page  : 
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"  I  will  not  press  you  to  see  me  until  you 
feel  disposed  to  do  so ;  but  you  will  best 
consult  your  own  interests  by  admitting  me 
without  delay,  and  by  keeping  strictly  to 
yourself,  until  we  have  met,  any  knowledge 
of  your  father's  affairs  that  you  may  have 
gained.  I  am  in  full  possession  of  them 
all." 

She  had  been  right,  then  !  Her  instinc- 
tive aversion  to  Mrs.  Mabberley — she  plainly 
admitted  to  herself  now  that  it  was  aversion 
— was  well  founded ;  the  sense  this  woman 
had  stirred  in  her  was  the  sense  of  danger. 
The  knowledge  which  she  had  gained 
amounted  to  this :  her  father  had  died  just 
in  time ;  his  resources,  unless  he  had  some 
means  of  making  or  procuring  money  of 
which  no  trace  remained,  would  be  exhaust- 
ed by  the  payment  of  his  most  pressing 
debts,  and  there  would  remain  for  her — 
nothing.  She  was  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
that  presented  itself,  as  any  woman  might 
well  be,  all  the  more  so  that  she  had   no 
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temptation  to  make  the  disclosure  against 
which  Mrs.  Mabberley  warned  her.  To 
whom  should  she  tell  her  trouble  ? 

Nobody  would  care  about  it.  She  did 
not  murmur  at  that ;  her  harsh  fairness  of 
perception  came  in  there  also.  Why  should 
people  care  ?  Their  prosperity  or  adversity 
did  not  affect  her.  She  did  not  expect  that 
her  prosperity  or  adversity  should  affect 
them. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  have 
seemed  natural  that  Mrs.  Mabberley's  letter 
should  have  brought  Miss  Chevenix  a  kind 
of  relief;  the  writer  had  been  her  friend, 
and  her  father's  friend  always;  she  would 
at  least  be  one  with  whom  to  consult,  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  truth  broke  the 
loneliness  of  Miss  Chevenix's  position. 

But  this  was  not  what  Beatrix  felt.  In- 
stinct was  stronger  than  reason  in  this  in- 
stance; the  letter  left  on  her  the  impression  of 
a  realized  fear,  the  sense  of  being  taken  in  a 
trap.     She  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  writer, 
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nevertheless,  and  when  Mrs.  Mabberley  was 
admitted  to  see  her,  she  found  her  composed 
and  on  her  guard. 

When  Mrs.  Mabberley  told  her  she  was 
looking  wonderfully  well  she  told  her  the 
truth.  Beatrix's  mourning  dress,  composed 
of  the  handsomest  materials,  and  made  in 
the  latest  fashion,  set  off  her  brilliant 
colouring  and  stately  form.  The  quiet, 
colourless,  slight  little  woman,  who  regarded 
her  with  genuine  admiration,  presented  a 
strong  contrast  to  her. 

One  might  meet  Mrs.  Mabberley  three 
days  in  succession,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
not  be  able  to  remember  who  she  was,  or 
where  one  had  seen  her.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  her  except  her 
insignificance. 

She  had  a  low,  musical  voice  and  a  slow 
way  of  speaking.  She  moved  noiselessly, 
and  although  she  was  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  cannot  look  one  straight  in  the 
face,  and   therefore   carry   a   danger-signal 
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always  displa}7ed  for  the  warning  of  their 
neighbours,  she  rarely  fixed  her  eyes  on 
anybody  or  anything.  The  glance  would  at 
first  be  frank  and  clear  enough,  after  a 
moment  it  would  waver  and  droop,  and 
she  would  go  on  speaking,  with  her  eyes 
downcast. 

Mrs.  Mabberley  wasted  but  little  time  in 
condolences;  she  came  to  the  point  of  her 
intended  discourse  with  a  decision  which 
Beatrix  had  not  previously  observed  in  her 
manner. 

"  You  have  acted  on  the  caution  I  gave 
you,  I  hope?"  she  said. 

With  the  last  word  of  this  short  sentence,. 
her  eyes  drooped  from  their  look  into  those 
of  Beatrix. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  about  my  father's 
affairs  to  anybody." 

"  Quite  right ;  you  will  presently  see  why, 
when  you  and  I  have  discussed  them." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Beatrix,  a  sudden 
anger  rising  in  her  against  the  power  that 
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revealed  itself  in  the  slow,  low  voice,  fC  I  do 
not  understand  why  you  are  to  be  the  ex- 
ception. " 

"  No  ?  then  I  will  explain.  I  am  to  be 
the  exception,  because  I  am  the  only  per- 
son from  whom  you  have  anything  to  ex- 
pect. You  know  that  I  was,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  of  his  friends  went,  your  father's 
closest  friend.  Your  investigation  of  his 
affairs  has  not,  perhaps,  disclosed  to  you  that 
I  am  his  chief  creditor." 

"  You  ?" 

"Ah,  I  see  that  I  was  right;  the  only 
record  is  in  my  hands.  Yes,  I.  Look  at 
these  and  judge  for  yourself." 

She  put  a  packet  of  papers  into  the  hands 
of  her  hearer,  and  sat  with  downcast  eyes 
while  Beatrix  untied  the  string  and  unfolded 
the  first  of  the  papers. 

"  Look  through  them  all  before  you  say 
anything,"  she  went  on,  with  a  slight  uplift- 
ing of  her  right  hand. 

Beatrix  obeyed,  and,  when  she  had  mas- 
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tered  the  contents  of  the  papers,  every  gleam 
of  colour  had  left  her  face.  She  handed 
them  to  Mrs.  Mabberley  without  a  word. 

"  You  could  not  have  had  any  idea  things 
were  so  bad  with  him  could  you  ?  Poor 
man,  it  was  not  altogether  his  fault ;  you 
really  ought  not  to  condemn  him  too  se- 
verely." 

"  I  don't.  He  did  the  best  he  could  for 
himself,  I  suppose.  He  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  live  in  a  certain  sort  of  way  while  the 
money  lasted,  and  he  wanted  to  go  on  living 
in  the  same." 

"  After  the  money  was  gone.  Just  so. 
As  you  say,  he  did  the  best  he  could  for 
himself;  now  you  have  to  do  the  best  you 
can  do  for  yourself." 

"There's  no  best  in  the  face  of  these. 
This  house  is  yours,  the  furniture  is  yours, 
the  little  money  there  is  coming  -in,  so  far 
as  I  know,  would  not  pay  one  half  of  the 
outstanding  bills ;  naturally  there  is  no  will, 
since  there  was  nothing  but  debt  to  bequeath. 

f2 
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I  have  five  pounds  in  my  purse,  I  believe, 
and  my  mother's  pearls.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  question  of  '  best '  in  the 
matter." 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Mabberley  said, 
with  a  sort  of  smile  that  hardly  changed 
her  face  at  all,  "you  are  making  of  me  that 
exception  to  which  you  objected  at  first,  and 
we  shall  soon  understand  each  other.  You 
put  the  case  clearly  :  I  am  your  poor  fathers 
chief  creditor,  and  I  am  secured  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  lease  of  this  house,  and  a  bill 
of  sale  on  the  furniture.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  go  into  particulars  of  the  transac- 
tions between  your  father  and  myself ;  we 
were  old  friends  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
associates.  His  notions  were  different  from 
mine.  I  like  to  have  more  money  than  I 
spend ;  he  liked  to  spend  more  money  than 
he  had.  Everyone  to  his  taste  in  this 
short  life,  which  he  wanted  to  be  merry.  I 
prefer  its  being  solid  and  safe." 

There  was  not  a  touch  of  ironv  in  Mrs. 
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Mabberley's  tone  ;  it  was  quiet,  even  matter- 
of-fact. 

"  He  acted  on  his  theory,  I  on  mine,  and 
we  were  useful  to  each  other.  I  had  been 
obliged  to  remind  him  several  times  of  late 
that  his  debt  to  me  ought  to  be  reduced,  and, 
in  the  event  of  my  having  any  pressing  need 
of  money,  would  be  very  inconvenient  for 
himself  and  you.  I  had  also  reminded  him 
that,  should  his  death  occur  while  it  re- 
mained unsettled  or  unreduced,  you  would 
be  left  destitute." 

"And  neither  the  one  argument  nor  the 
other  had  any  effect  on  him,"  said  Beatrix, 
with  calmness  that  successfully  imitated  Mrs. 
Mabberley's,  "because  he  knew  you  would 
never  have  any  pressing  need  of  money,  and 
because  he  did  not  care  what  became  of  me 
when  there  was  an  end  of  him." 

"  You  ought  not  to  give  yourself  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  that  way,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Mabberley  ;  "it  is  bad  form.  I  ob- 
serve  that   such    extreme  opinions  as  you 
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hold  are  apt  to  lead  to  bad  form.  I  don't 
quarrel  with  the  opinions,  but  I  object  to 
the  form.     You  will  find  it  a  disadvantage." 

Beatrix's  eyes  sparkled  with  anger,  but 
she  controlled  herself. 

Mrs.  Mabberley  continued  : 

"  Besides,  in  this  judgment  of  your  father 
you  are  wrong.  His  indifference  to  my 
representation  did  not  arise  from  his  not 
caring  what  might  become  of  you  after  his 
death — you  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  death  for  several 
years  to  come — it  was  due  to  his  very  just 
expectation  that  you  would  make  a  good 
marriage,  and  so  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties.  You  have  always  known  that 
he  hoped  and  believed  you  would  marry 
well." 

"  Certainly  ;  he  was  very  candid  with  me 
upon  that  point  when  I  was  quite  young ; 
but  I  wish  he  had  made  me  understand  the 
full  urgency  of  it." 

"  He   could   not,    my   dear ;  you    would 
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never  have  realized  it  until  the  occasion 
arose.  We  never  do,  believe  me.  But  we 
only  waste  time  by  discussing  the  matter. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  They  are  simply 
these  :  the  house  and  everything  in  it  be- 
longs to  me,  the  very  small  amount  of 
property  remaining  in  addition  to  the  house 
and  furniture  will  certainly  not  even  appease 
the  most  pressing  of  your  poor  father's 
other  creditors,  much  less  pay  the  whole. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  for  you.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  ?  The  Darnell  affair 
is,  I  understand,  entirely  off.     Is  that  so  ?" 

rt  That  is  so." 

"  Have  you  made  any  plans  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  I  have  no  relations 
and  no  friends,  no  money,  no  means  of 
earning  money,  except  by  marriage,  and,  as 
I  must  necessarily  disappear  out  of  the 
world  in  which  we  have  been  living,  that 
chance  does  not  count  for  much.  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  try  any  other,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while.     I  should  not  hesitate 
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for  a  moment  between  poverty,  I  mean 
avowed,  squalid  poverty — the  sort  of  thing 
they  call  '  earning  one's  bread '  as  a  gover- 
ness, you  know — and  putting  an  end  to 
myself.  One's  instincts  of  life  are  strong 
when  one  is  still  young  and  handsome  as  I 
am,  but,  when  the  game  is  so  very  thorough- 
ly up,  common  sense  and  knowledge  of 
oneself  can  get  the  better  of  instinct,  I  should 
think." 

Mrs.  Mabberley  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  strange 
horror.  This  was  being  logical  and  con- 
sistent indeed !  This  was  following  out  the 
training  she  had  received  to  its  legitimate 
end. 

Miss  Chevenix's  manifestation  of  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  took  her  hearer 
aback. 

Beatrix  perceived  the  impression  she  had 
made,  and  laughed  scornfully. 

"You  are  surprised  to  find  me  no  longer 
what   I   was   a   fortnight   ago;    but   why? 
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*  Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  you  die,'  is 
your  creed  as  well  as  mine  ;  I  only  contract 
it  into  '  As  you  cannot  be  sure  of  having 
anything  to  eat  or  drink  to-morrow,  die  to- 
day.' I  am  not  hungry  and  thirsty  yet, 
and  I  never  mean  to  be ;  neither  do  I  mean 
to  eat  bread,  to  drink  water,  or  to  wear 
anything  but  Morrison's  equivalent  for  purple 
and  fine  linen,  except  my  shroud." 

"  Is  this  girl  trying  to  frighten  me  ?" 
thought  Mrs.  Mabberley;  but  she  quickly 
answered  the  question  in  the  negative. 
There  was  an  entire  disregard  of  her  in  the 
look  and  tone  of  Beatrix,  and  her  hardihood 
was  perfectly  sincere. 

"  Therefore,"  she  continued,  "  you  need 
not  mind,  if  you  are  disposed  to  feel  any 
scruples  about  claiming  your  own — other 
people  will  not  be  so  squeamish,  and  you 
will  be  no  more  to  blame  than  they,  if  you 
care  about  blame.  You  had  your  reasons 
for  being  patient  with  my  father ;  there's  an 
end,  with  him,  of  your  reasons." 
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"  Pray  don't  talk  in  that  shocking  cynical 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Mabberley,  quite  hurriedly 
for  her.  "  Your  father  often  said  the  same 
sort  of  thing — that  he  would  never  bear 
pain  or  illness  if  there  was  no  prospect  of 
cure,  or " 

"  He  meant  it  too,"  interrupted  Beatrix, 
"and  he  showed  his  good  sense  and  consis- 
tency. He  always  had  the  means  of  ridding 
himself  of  life  at  hand  if  he  should  ever 
come  to  the  deliberate  conviction  that  death 
was  the  least  of  two  evils  between  which  he 
had  to  choose." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  He  surely  did 
not  tell  you  ?" 

"  No ;  he  did  not ;  I  found  it  out  for 
myself;  I  found  the  '  means/  Pray  don't 
look  so  scared,  Mrs.  Mabberley,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  poison  your  tea,  I  am  only  going  to 
ring  for  it." 

She  rose,  smiling,  and  rang  the  bell. 
Mrs.  Mabberley's  sense  of  being  mistress  of 
the  situation  was  failing  her ;   her  nerves 
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were  tried  by  the  sang-froid  of  this  consis- 
tent and  indomitable  young  woman.  She 
rallied  her  strength,  and  fell  in  with  Bea- 
trix's humour. 

"  You  are  an  odd  creature,"  she  said ; 
"  only  that  I  understand  you  so  well,  you 
might  make  me  uncomfortable.  Give  me 
my  tea,  and  let  us  be  business-like." 

Beatrix  gave  Mrs.  Mabberley  her  tea,  and 
preserved  unbroken  silence  and  an  unchang- 
ing smile  while  she  drank  it.  It  amused 
her,  it  relieved  her  to  a  certain  extent  to 
discompose  this  woman,  of  whom  she  was 
more  than  ever  afraid,  but  she  was  perfectly 
in  earnest  in  all  she  said. 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Mabberley,  "I  will 
tell  you  why  I  wrote  to  you  that  it  would 
be  for  your  interest  to  see  me  soon,  and 
to  keep  your  own  counsel  in  the  mean- 
time. It  was  not  only  because  I  had  to 
say  what  I  have  said,  it  was  because  I  in- 
tended to  make  you  an  offer  of  help  in  this 
trouble." 
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ei Help!  when  all  there  is  would  barely- 
pay  the  debt  due  to  you." 

"  Yes  ;  help.  Listen  to  rue.  You  are  so 
well  aware  of  all  the  advantages  of  the 
position  that  has  hitherto  been  yours  that 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  dilate  upon  them. 
The  terrible  things  you  have  said  to  me 
sufficiently  prove  that  you  have  correctly 
counted  the  cost  of  losing  it.  If,  at  your  age 
and  with  your  beauty  and  health,  you  can 
deliberately  prefer  death,  to  deprivation  of 
the  luxuries  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  to  ex- 
erting yourself  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  fac- 
ing the  battle  in  whose  front  so  many  wo- 
men stand  defenceless  ;  you  will  be  able  to 
estimate  at  its  value  the  offer  I  now  make 
you.  If  you  will  agree  to  my  terms,  I  will 
hold  over  my  own  claims  on  your  father's 
estate ;  and  I  will  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  other  creditors  which  will  free 
you  from  any  annoyance.  Until  you  shall 
have  made  a  suitable  marriage,  I  will  enable 
you  to  maintain  precisely  the  same  appear- 
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ance  as  before,  so  that  all  the  world  may 
take  you  for  the  inheritor  of  your  father's 
fortune,  to  whom  his  death  has  made  no 
external  difference." 

Beatrix  listened  with  amazement.  Had 
she  been  wrong  after  all  ?  Had  her  pre- 
sentiment misled  her?  Was  this  woman, 
whom  she  feared,  to  be  her  rescuer  ?  The 
surprise  broke  down  even  her  composure ; 
she  said,  faintly  : 

"  Do  you  mean  it?     Can  this  be  true  ?" 

"  I  perfectly  mean  it." 

"  And  the  terms  ?" 

"  They  are  simple,  and  will  not  prove 
unpleasant,  I  believe.  I  propose  that  you 
come  and  live  in  my  house,  under  my 
chaperonage — everything  shall  be  made 
agreeable  for  you — that  you  consult  me 
with  regard  to  your  movements,  cultivate 
the  people  whom  I  recommend,  accept  the 
invitations  which  I  select,  and  undertake,  if 
you  get  a  good  offer  of  marriage,  to  fix  the 
time   for   your   marriage   at  my  dictation. 
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Those  are  my  terms ;  the  proposal  is  to  take 
or  to  leave." 

"  And  the  alternative?" 

Mrs.  Mabberley  slowly  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  slowly  lifted  and  let  fall 
her  hands. 

She  said  nothing ;  but  Beatrix  was  an- 
swered. 

"  You  mean  that,  if  I  refuse,  you  will 
have  your  bond  ?" 

UI  mean  that  I  shall  enforce  my  claim. 
Have  you  anything  to  urge  against  it  ?" 

"  Nothing.  Come,  Mrs.  Mabberley,  be 
frank  with  me,  this  is  only  a  pretence  of 
frankness.  What  is  your  motive  in  making 
me  so  extraordinary  an  offer  ?  It  is  not 
compassion  for  me,  you  are  no  more  com- 
passionate than  I  am ;  it  is  not  affection  for 
me,  you  do  not  like  me.  You  were  my 
father's  friend,  I  know — you  have  never  been 
mine  in  reality — and  under  this  marvellous 
offer  to  pull  me  out  of  the  gulf  of  ruin,  and 
save  me  from  even  being  suspected  of  pov- 
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ertv,  there  is  some  strong  motive.  What  it 
can  be  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess,  but 
one  exists.'1 

"  Your  frankness,  my  dear,  is  real  enough 
to  do  for  both  of  us,"  answered  Mrs.  Mab- 
berley,  in  her  slow,  placid  manner  as  if  there 
had  been  no  sting  at  all  in  the  words  of  Bea- 
trix. "  To  a  certain  extent  I  propose  to 
imitate  it.  My  motive  is  not  compassion  for 
you,  nor  affection  for  you ;  it  suits  me  to  do 
this  thing,  and  that  is  all  I  mean  to  tell  you. 
You  will  believe  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say 
that  no  one  finds  out  a  secret  which  I  choose 
to  keep.  I  choose  to  keep  this  one.  The 
offer  I  make  you,  in  perfect  good  faith,  is  your 
business;  all  the  rest  is  mine.  It  is,  as  I  said 
before,  to  take  or  to  leave." 

11  And  you  will  positively  tell  me  no 
more?  On  this  only  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  ?" 

"  I  will  positively  tell  you  no  more, 
except  that  the  motive  which  actuates  me  is 
one  that  cannot  harm  you." 
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"And  I  must  make  up  my  mind  soon  ?" 

"  In  three  days  I  shall  come  for  your  de- 
cision. In  three  days  you  will  see  your 
position  here  even  more  clearly  than  you 
see  it  now,  and  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  sur- 
prised or  hurried  into  accepting  my  offer. 
If  you  decide  in  your  own  favour  there  will 
be  no  trouble  to  you  in  the  matter.  Now 
I  will  leave  you.  Stay,  there  is  just  one 
very  trifling  stipulation — I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it — that  I  wish  to  make." 

Mrs.  Mabberley  had  risen,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  door,  as  she  uttered  the  last 
words. 

The  stipulation  was  very  trifling,  it  had 
quite  the  air  of  an  afterthought ;  and  Beatrix 
hardly  commented  upon  it.  That,  if  she 
accepted  the  whole  proposal,  she  should 
accept  so  trivial  a  part  of  it,  went  without 
saying. 

Left  to  herself,  Beatrix  pondered  for 
hours  upon  what  had  passed.  The  riddle 
was  beyond  her  reading ;  the  point  on  which 
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she  finally  concentrated  all  her  thoughts  was 
the  absolute  hopelessness  of  her  present  con- 
dition. As  she  paced  the  room  to  and  fro, 
her  glance  fell  on  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  last 
letter,  and  she  suddenly  remembered  the 
mood  in  which  she  had  been  when  she  re- 
plied to  the  former  one.  She  remembered 
what  she  had  said  to  herself  about  Mr. 
Horndean ;  and  she  thought  how  securely 
far  from  a  chance  of  captivating  her  brother 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  would  keep  her  dear 
afflicted  young  friend,  if  she  had  any  notion 
of  the  truth  ;  and  how  readily  other  women 
of  the  world  would  adopt  similar  precau- 
tions. The  reflection  served  as  a  spur  to 
her  intent ;  nor  did  that  day  pass  over  with- 
out its  being  stimulated  in  other  ways. 

Miss  Chevenix  had  not  been  prepared  for 
the  very  immediate  and  peremptory  pres- 
sure of  their  claims  by  her  father's  and  her 
own  creditors.  She  had  supposed  she  would 
have  been  given  what  she  called  "  time  to 
breathe,"  but  she  was  not.     It  was   almost 
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as  though  some  malign  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Beatrix's  personal  debts,  and,  when  the  de- 
mands poured  in  upon  her,  she  stood  aghast 
at  their  magnitude.  She  would  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  she  could  owe  all 
that  money  !  Not  that  the  amount  matter- 
ed much,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  for  it 
would  either  never  be  paid  at  all,  or  it 
would  be  paid  in  part,  at  all  events,  by  Mrs. 
Mabberley,  according  to  her  extraordinary 
proposal ;  still  it  did  startle  her.  And  this 
too  pricked  the  sides  of  her  intent,  for  she 
was  resolved  not  even  to  contemplate  a  fu- 
ture in  which  she  should  have  to  do  without 
any  of  the  personal  luxuries  for  which  she 
owed  that  money.  No,  not  she.  Fate  might 
force  hopeless  pain,  miserable  sickness,  ab- 
ject poverty,  upon  those  who  would  submit 
to  be  its  slave ;  fate  should  never  force  them 
upon  her. 

The  days  passed,  and  each  hour  of  them 
taught  her  the  lesson  Mrs.  Mabberley  had 
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reckoned  upon.  On  the  third  Mrs.  Mabber- 
ley  presented  herself  in  Miss  Chevenix's 
drawing-room,  as  quiet,  as  slow-spoken,  as 
insignificant  as  ever  ;  and,  as  she  took  the 
cold  hand  that  Beatrix  extended  to  her, 
she  said : 

"  I  have  come  for  your  answer,  my  dear. 
Do  you  consent  or  refuse  ?" 

"  I  consent." 

"Then  it's  a  bargain." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 


rilHE  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred  was 
-*-  not  slow  to  lay  hold  on  Helen  Rhodes. 
When  the  week  for  which  she  knew  that 
she  must  wait  for  Frank  passed  by,  and 
there  was  no  word  from  him  to  break  the 
monotony  of  her  existence,  she  fell  into  a 
condition  of  extreme  alarm.  She  had  borne 
the  silence  and  the  watching  throughout 
those  seven  days  with  patient  misery,  and 
on  the  termination  of  them  she  was  greatly 
excited. 

"  He  will  come  to-morrow  and  explain, 
and  all  will  be  well,"  she  said  to  herself. 
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She  made  such  little  addition  to  her  plain 
mourning-dress  as  was  in  her  power,  with- 
out departing  from  her  resolution  to  expend 
no  money  until  she  should  be  Frank's  wife ; 
and  she  told  Delphine  with  a  smile  that  her 
husband  was  certainly  to  come  that  day. 

He  did  not  come,  and,  when  the  night  fell, 
and  Helen  was  left  alone,  a  deadly  fear  took 
possession  of  her.  Was  Frank  dead  ?  Be- 
yond that  horrible  possibility  she  could  not 
look.  She  never  thought  of  herself  as  the 
lost  and  forsaken  creature  she  must  be  if 
the  fear  that  had  suggested  itself  proved 
true.  That  fear  seemed  to  paralyse  her,  to 
fetter  all  the  resources  of  thought,  and  fix 
them  on  the  production  of  itself. 

When  Delphine  came  to  her  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  look  in  the  girl's  eyes,  the  dumb 
unfathomable  fear  of  it,  frightened  her. 

Helen  did  not  ask  her  a  question,  she  only 
raised  herself  on  her  pillow,  and  gazed  at 
Delphine. 

"No,  there  are  no  letters  for  madame  to- 
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day  any  more  than  on  the  other  days ;  buty 
mon  Dieu,  madarne  must  not  be  so  much 
alarmed,  it  is  only  a  day  after  the  time,  and, 
who  knows,  monsieur  may  be  on  the  road 
this  very  hour." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Helen,  gently.  "I 
think  I  will  not  get  up  yet,  I  do  not  feel 
quite  well." 

Then  she  turned  away  her  face,  and  lay 
still  and  silent  for  several  hours. 

The  days  went  on,  and  Helen  suffered 
all  the  varied  agonies  of  suspense  in  their 
utmost  intensity ;  the  restlessness,  the  torpor, 
the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  ab- 
sorbing subject,  and  the  uncontrollable 
straying  of  the  mind  from  it,  with  the  quick 
pain  of  recurrence  to  it ;  the  physical  irrita- 
bility, the  deadly  sickness,  the  thrilling  and 
starting  of  the  nerves.  It  was  strange  that 
she  did  not  succumb  to  the  mental  suffering 
of  that  time,  and  lose  at  least  a  portion  of 
it  in  severe  bodily  illness ;  but  her  youth 
and  her  hitherto  untried,  uninjured  health 
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aided  her,  if  aid  it  could  be  called.  Her 
colour  faded,  and  the  bright  girlishness  de- 
parted from  her  aspect  never  to  return,  but 
she  was  not  attacked  by  illness.  Though 
every  leaden-footed  hour  was  weighted  with 
pain,  and  needed  an  effort  to  live  through, 
the  time  was  never  afterwards  entirely  clear 
in  her  memory.  She  could  recall  a  part 
of  it  in  a  broken  way,  shaking  its  incidents 
and  her  feelings  together  like  the  bits  of 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  but  long  lapses  of  it 
escaped  her  altogether. 

She  strove  to  occupy  herself,  and  found 
in  needlework  the  resource  that  it  has 
afforded  to  many  unquiet  minds.  It  was 
only  rarely  that  she  could  read,  during  the 
hours  of  the  day  that  succeeded  to  the  vain 
watch  of  the  morning  for  the  letter  that  did 
not  arrive,  and  before  the  restless  agony  of 
the  vain  watch  of  the  evening  had  set  in ; 
but  she  knew  nothing  afterwards  of  what 
she  had  read.  In  the  days  to  come,  the 
mere   sight  of  certain  books  would  recall 
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the  qualms  and  terrors  of  that  wretched 
time. 

At  first,  while  she  did  not  admit  any 
doubt  of  Frank  Lisle,  while  her  only  at- 
tempt at  explaining  his  absence  and  his 
silence  was  the  dreadful  supposition  of  his 
death,  she  did  not  leave  the  house  at  all. 
What  if  she  were  to  go  out,  and  the  news 
were  to  arrive,  and  she  not  there  ?  sug- 
gested her  terrors ;  what  if  he,  Frank  him- 
self, were  to  arrive  and  she  not  there? 
suggested  her  feeble,  expiring  hopes. 

All  day  she  would  sit  by  a  window 
which  commanded  a  turn  of  the  high-road, 
and,  pushing  the  hangings  back  behind  her 
chair,  would  watch  every  vehicle  as  it  came 
up  and  passed,  working  fitfully  the  while, 
with  long  intervals  of  listless  idleness  and 
down-hanging  hands.  But  as  time  went 
on,  and  the  beautiful  spring  advanced  into 
the  supreme  loveliness  of  that  season  in 
Paris  and  its  environs,  Helen  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  air,  and  a  desperate  longing  to 
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go  out.  She  would  not  disregard  the  lightest 
word  that  Frank  had  said  to  her ;  she  never 
turned  her  steps  towards  Paris  ;  she  did  not 
even  go  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bois,  their 
old  meeting-place ;  but  she  would  walk 
sedately  about  Neuilly,  and  the  shady  roads 
adjoining,  closely  veiled  and  evading  notice, 
feeling  the  soothing  and  strengthening  in- 
fluence  of  the  fresh  air.  She  took  no  heed 
of  the  human  life  about  her ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  a  being  apart,  shut  out 
from  her  kind.  Her  solitude  was  rendered 
complete  and  overwhelming  by  the  falseness 
of  her  new  position  ;  this  mere  girl,  as  un- 
experienced as  a  child,  was  living  utterly 
alone,  and  living  a  lie  ! 

By  degrees  it  became  evident,  even  to  her 
unsuspiciousness  and  inexperience,  that  she 
was  the  object  of  curiosity  but  little  tem- 
pered with  sympathy  both  to  Delphine  and 
her  mother.  The  veneer  of  respect  and 
observance  with  which  the  venality  of  Ma- 
dame Moreau  had  covered  her  native  coarse- 
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ness  and  hardness,  was  wearing  off.  Helen 
felt  sure  that  Delphine  had  not  revealed 
what  she  knew  to  her  mother ;  but  she  had 
no  greater  faith  in  her  on  that  account.  A 
cold  and  cruel  curiosity  showed  itself  too 
often  in  the  hard,  handsome,  sensual  face 
that  watched  her  unsparingly ;  and  there 
was  a  relaxation  in  the  small  attentions  with 
which  Delphine  had  at  first  surrounded  her, 
that  Helen's  quick  sensitiveness  recognized 
at  once.  She  did  not  care  for  these  things, 
she  had  not  been  used  to  much  personal 
observance,  but  she  knew  as  well  as  the 
wisest,  by  the  instinct  of  her  gentlewoman- 
hood,  what  the  omission  of  them  meant. 
What  did  Delphine  believe  concerning  her? 
That  she  was  Frank  Lisle's  wife  and  he  had 
deserted  her,  or  that  she  was  not  his  wife  at 
all,  and  in  either  case  a  person  whom  there 
was  little  honour  or  profit  in  serving  ?  In 
her  dread  and  perplexity  she  had  said  to 
Delphine  that  he  was  dead,  she  was  sure  he 
was  dead ;  but    the  shrewd   answer  which 
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Delphine  made  warned  her  to  be  on  her 
guard  against  self-betrayal. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said  ;  "  the  friends 
of  monsieur  would  send  the  news  at  once 
to  the  wife  of  monsieur ;  she  would  have 
the  first  right,  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out her.  No,  monsieur  is  not  dead  ;  some- 
thing has  happened,  but  it  is  not  that." 

A  little  later  this  was  followed  by  a  hint 
that,  if  madame  was  not  altogether  "well" 
with  the  family  of  monsieur,  there  must  be- 
friends of  his  to  whom  she  might  apply. 
How  was  she  to  meet  this?  The  question 
itself  forced  her  for  the  first  time  to  realize 
that  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
family  or  the  circumstances  of  the  man  into 
whose  hands  she  had  given  her  future.  He 
had  never  talked  to  her  of  his  relatives ; 
she  did  not  even  know  whether  he  had 
parents  living.  She  had  reason  to  believe 
that  her  own  existence  was  utterly  unknown 
to  anyone  connected  with  Frank  Lisle ;  she 
knew,  although    she    dared  not  admit  the 
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knowledge,  that  he  might  be  lying  dead 
anywhere,  and  the  intelligence  never  reach 
her,  in  consequence  of  his  own  precautions 
for  the  keeping  of  their  secret.  The  name 
of  his  friend,  on  whose  account  secrecy  to- 
wards Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was  in- 
dispensable, had  never  escaped  his  lips  ;  she 
had  no  notion  where  this  friend  was ;  of  late 
they  had  never  talked  about  him.  Of  wrhat, 
indeed,  had  they  talked,  except  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  the  bliss  of  their  own  young  love 
and  hope?  And  now,  almost  the  worst 
part  of  what  Helen  had  to  suffer  was  the 
shrinking  from  the  remembrance  of  that 
happiness,  because  it  was  becoming  terrible. 
When  memory  importuned  her  with  the 
dear  words  and  the  eloquent  looks  that  had 
made  the  wilderness  of  her  unloved  exist- 
ence to  blossom  with  the  roses  of  paradise, 
and  fertilised  it  with  the  waters  of  life,  she 
was  seized  with  dread :  she  felt  as  if  they 
were  something  from  which  she  must  fly,  a 
phantom  to  haunt  and  terrify  her. 
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At  first,  when  the  days  passed  and  no 
word  from  Frank  Lisle  reached  her,  Helen 
had  been  sorely  tempted,  notwithstanding 
her  lover's  prohibition,  to  go  in  search  of 
Jane  Merrick,  but  she  had  refrained  ;  and 
then,  as  the  dreadful  sense  grew  upon  her 
that,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  might,  she 
was  forsaken  and  desolate,  despair  came 
up  to  her  on  that  side  also,  and  asked  her, 
in  its  sinister,  voiceless  way,  what  story  she 
would  have  to  tell  to  her  friend  ?  At  the 
question,  her  poor  pretence  of  courage  gave 
way,  and  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  out- 
stretched arms  and  cried  until  her  tears 
were  all  exhausted.  This  was  followed  by 
a  stage  of  dull,  stupefied  suffering,  in  and 
after  which  Helen  ceased  to  wish  for  Jane's 
presence  and  help,  ceased  to  think  about 
her,  was  simply  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  her  sorrow. 

At  this  time  that  sorrow  might,  perhaps, 
have  killed  her,  or  deprived  her  of  her 
senses,  had  she  not  been  roused  from  it,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  by  the  presentation  of 
another  aspect  of  her  position  in  a  direct 
and  irresistible  manner.  Madame  Moreau 
had  been  dishonest  in  her  dealings  with  the 
helpless  and  ignorant  girl  from  the  first, 
even  when  the  daily  expected  return  of 
Mr.  Lisle  might  possibly  expose  her  to  de- 
tection. Perhaps  she  regarded  Helens 
helplessness  and  ignorance  as  a  providential 
intervention  on  her  own  behalf,  and  would 
not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  allow  it  to  take 
place  in  vain.  She  became  increasingly  bold 
with  the  extension  of  Helen's  solitude  and 
suspense.  The  little  store  of  money  in  the 
table-drawer,  the  "  slice  out  of  their  for- 
tune," as  Frank  Lisle  had  said  jestingly,  had 
diminished  with  alarming  rapidity  under  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  The  Moreau  family, 
husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  were  all  of 
one  mind  with  respect  to  Helen,  although 
Delphine  had  the  advantage  of  her  parents 
in  point  of  information.  They  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  story  of  the  marriage,  and 
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they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
madame  would  see  no  more  of  monsieur. 

"Those  English  are  originals,"  remarked 
Moreau,  "  he  has  seen  somebody  he  likes 
better,  and  has  planted  her  there.  Well, 
that  is  nothing  to  us,  provided  she  pays." 

They  took  care  she  should  pay.  And 
such  was  her  helplessness,  such  wTas  their 
cupidity,  that  Madame  Moreau  would  furnish 
her  with  a  pretended  account,  in  which  were 
set  down  things  that  Helen  had  never  had, 
at  prices  which  even  she  knew  to  be  ex- 
orbitant, and  she  had  no  courage  to  dispute 
them.  What  would  it  avail  ?  she  would 
ask  herself  ruefully ;  they  would  only  deny 
the  truth,  and  quarrel  with  her,  perhaps  ill- 
treat  her,  and  she  was  entirely  in  their 
power.  In  all  the  great,  lonely,  terrible 
city  there  were  no  familiar  faces,  no  voices 
that  she  knew,  except  the  faces  and  the 
voices  of  these  three  people  whom  she  came 
to  regard  with  a  ceaseless  but  secret  dread. 

Delphine  had  been  inclined  to  like  her  at 
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first,  but  the  gentleness,  the  simple-minded- 
ness of  Helen  bored  and  weaned  the  French 
girl,  who  would  have  been  a  first-rate  confi- 
dant for  an  intriguante,  and  she  became  so 
provoked  with  her  patience  and  her  reserve 
that  it  was  only  occasionally  she  softened 
towards  her,  and  that  contempt  was  insti- 
gated by  pity.  She  helped  her  mother  to 
pillage  the  poor  girl,  who  would  sometimes 
timidly  appeal  to  her  as  to  whether  she  did 
not  think  money  went  very  quickly,  and 
they  got  very  little  for  it,  but  she  was  not 
so  stolidly  unimaginative  as  Madame  Moreau, 
and  she  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion as  to  what  was  eventually  likely  to  be- 
come of  Helen,  in  case  Mr.  Lisle  actually 
never  did  turn  up.  What  would  happen 
when,  for  instance,  the  six  months  for  which 
the  apartment  was  taken  should  have  ex- 
pired, and  madame  must  find  some  other 
place  to  live  in,  and  money  to  pay  the  rent  ? 
Well,  Delphine  made  a  forecast  of  what 
would   happen   by   the  aid  of   a   proverb. 
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"  Qui  a  bu,  boira,"  this  knowing  young  lady- 
would  say  to  herself,  and  she  would  reflect 
with  candid  envy  upon  the  good  fortune  of 
a  woman  who  could  count  upon  opportuni- 
ties of  drinking  again  of  the  sparkling  spring 
of  pleasure,  admiration,  and  what  she  called 
love.  The  position  was  triste  for  the  mo- 
ment, certainly,  and  it  was  madame's  way 
to  make  it  all  the  more  triste,  but  when  the 
money -drawer  should  be  empty,  and  all 
hope  of  Mr.  Lisle's  return  gone,  she  would 
have  to  look  about  her,  and  to  console 
herself  like  another. 

It  was  this  reasonable  conclusion  that, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  infused  into  Del- 
phine's  manner,  as  the  period  of  Helen's 
agony  of  suspense  prolonged  itself,  a  certain 
disdainful  familiarity,  something  which  con- 
veyed to  her  that  Delphine  understood  that 
the  pretence  of  the  marriage  was  dropped 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  affectation  of  believ- 
ing in  it  abandoned  on  the  other.  From 
her  perception  of  this,  Helen,  on  whom  her 
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forlorn  position  was  producing  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  years,  shrank  with  intolerable 
shame  and  pain ;  and  day  by  day  her 
manner  became  more  timid  and  embarrass- 
ed. The  keen,  vulgar  eyes  that  watched 
her  noted  the  dread  they  inspired,  and 
exulted  in  it.  The  money-drawer  was 
nearly  empty  now,  the  time  was  coming 
fast  when  that  terrible  question,  of  old, 
haunting  memory,  "  What  is  to  become  of 
me?"  must  whisper  itself  remorselessly  in 
Helen's  heart  by  day  and  night. 

Since  the  day  of  their  mutual  recognition, 
and  her  brief  explanation  of  her  position, 
she  had  never  spoken  to  Delphine  of  the 
past  time  at  the  house  in  the  Avenue  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  she  had  never  gone 
near  the  house.  Delphine  resented  this 
reserve  ;  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  way 
of  breaking  down  the  barrier  between  them 
if  she  could  have  led  Helen  to  talk  of  the 
English  people  who  had  been  so  mysteri- 
ously at   once   something   and   nothing   to 
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her ;  but  Helen  was  not  to  be  led  into 
any  confidences.  Delphine  told  her  one 
day  that  the  house  was  again  let  to  English 
people,  but  Helen  took  little  heed  of  the 
information.  She  was  busy,  as  usual,  with 
her  work,  and  she  did  not  pause  or  look  up 
from  it. 

"An  English  gentleman  with  a  strange 
name,  even  stranger  than  most  English 
names — I  cannot  say  it — has  taken  the  house. 
He  is  there,  but  not  for  long;  he  is  going 
to  Italy,  and  when  he  comes  back  his  sister 
and  her  children  will  come  with  him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Helen,  absently  answer- 
ing only  to  avoid  offending  Delphine,  "from 
Italy?" 

"No,  from  the  Indies,  the  Indies  of  the 
East." 

"  The  Indies  of  the  East  P  Helen  paused 
now  and  let  her  work  fall,  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  quick  and  painful  tears.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  her  father  !  The  new 
love  and  the  new  anguish  had  obscured  the 
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old,  but  into  the  desolation  of  her  brooding 
thoughts  at  that  moment  they  came  rushing 
back,  and  so  agitated  her  that  Delphine 
eyed  her  with  surprise  and  suspicion.  She 
was  sorry  if  she  had  said  anything  to  offend 
madame. 

"  You  have  not,"  said  Helen,  gently, 
"  only  I  had  not  heard  India  mentioned 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  there  that  my 
father  died." 

"  So  far  away  !  Madame  had  then  made 
the  voyage  ?" 

Helen  explained  in  a  few  words  that  she 
had  never  been  in  India,  and  then  the 
matter  dropped,  but  she  thought  of  it  again 
in  the  evening,  and  asked  Delphine  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  English  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  the  house  in  the  Avenue 
du  Bois. 

"  You  could  say  it  very  well  if  you  would 
only  try,  Delphine,"  she  said,  "  for  you  are 
getting  on  wonderfully  with  English ;  you 
speak    the    language   now   as   well    as    I 
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speak  French,  after  all  the  teaching  I  had 
at  school." 

Delphine's  eyes  sparkled  at  this  compli- 
ment, which  was  sincere  and  well -merited, 
and  she  took  care  to  justify  it  by  telling 
Helen  on  the  following  day  that  the  English 
gentleman's  name  was  "  Warrender,"  and 
pronouncing  it  correctly. 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  before,"  said 
Helen.  "  You  are  right,  it  is  a  hard 
one." 

She  had  had  a  vague,  unreasonable  hope 
that  the  name  might  be  one  that  had  been 
mentioned  in  her  father's  letters.  So  pro- 
found was  her  solitude,  that  the  mere  idea 
of  some  one  who  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  claimed  as  a  friend  by 
her,  gave  her  a  faint  kind  of  relief,  and  its 
extinction  caused  her  a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

How  she  hated  herself  for  the  dulness 
and  indifference  to  her  father's  memory 
that  had  been  creeping  over  her !     Could 
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it  be  possible  that  all  this  time  she  had 
hardly  thought  of  him,  being  so  absorbed 
in  her  love  and  her  misery  ? 

It  seemed  all  the  more  incredible,  when 
she  recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  link  between  Frank 
and  her  father's  memory  which  had  led  to 
the  prolongation  of  her  accidental  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Lisle.  How  she  had  indulged 
her  romantic  fancy  with  the  hope  that  the 
beloved  father  who  was  hidden  from  her, 
had  still  a  share  in  her  life,  and  knew 
and  loved  Frank !  How  utterly  she  had 
parted  with  that  idea  when  the  dread  and 
the  suspense  of  all  these  weeks  had  come 
upon  her  !  An  accusing  sense  of  faithless- 
ness to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  dead 
shot  a  fresh  arrow  into  the  girl's  stricken 
heart. 

"She  looks  very  ill,"  said  Delphine, 
seriously  to  her  mother  that  night.  "  She 
has  not  touched  her  dinner  or  spoken  a 
word,    and  I  think  she  has  cried  all  day» 
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She  will  have  a  great  illness  if  something 
is  not  heard  of  monsieur  soon." 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and 
Helen  went  out  in  the  afternoon,  alone  as 
usual,  and  veiled ;  but  her  head  ached  bad- 
ly, and  she  was  forced  to  put  her  veil  aside, 
that  the  air  might  come  to  her  tired  eyes 
and  throbbing  brow. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  about, 
for  the  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  holiday- 
makers  were  enjoying  it  as  only  Parisians 
do  enjoy  fine  weather  ;  but  Helen  was  per- 
fectly regardless  of  them. 

She  walked  on,  her  eyes  fixed  straight 
before  her,  and  her  head  bent  with  the 
weary  air  that  was  now  habitual  to  her. 

The  Memorial  Chapel  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Queen  Marie  Amelie  watched  the 
last  moments  of  her  darling  son,  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
Helen's.  As  she  now  passed  it,  the  old  re- 
tainer of  the  Orleans  family  who  has  charge 
of  the  chapel  opened  the  gate   for  the  exit 
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of  an  elderly  gentleman,  an  elderly  lady, 
and  a  young  but  staid-looking  woman,  with 
a  pale,  plain  face  and  magnificent  black 
hair. 

The  three  turned  into  the  pathway,  and 
came  straight  towards  Helen,  who,  on  see- 
ing them,  shrank  back,  giddy  and  trembling, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  railing.  In  an 
instant  the  young  woman  sprang  forward, 
with  a  cry  of,  "  Good  Heaven  !  It  is 
Helen!"  and  the  fainting  girl  was  in  the 
strong  clasp  of  Jane  Merrick's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MADAME   MORRISON. 


"  ~WHERE  am  1  ?" 

"  u  Hush,  dear,  you  must  not  try  to 
speak  just  yet.  You  are  with  me,  and 
quite  safe." 

"Jane,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  Jane.  Drink  this,  and  lie 
still." 

Helen  obeyed,  with  a  curious  languor, 
and  a  sort  of  suspension  of  thought.  She 
had  no  distinct  knowledge  of  what  had 
occurred,  but  she  did  not  particularly  care ; 
she  was  too  weak  to  concern  herself  about 
anything.     Jane  Merrick,  anxiously  watch- 
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ing  her  on  her  recovery  from  the  prolonged 
fainting  fit  that  had  followed  her  recogni- 
tion of  her  friend,  and  during  which  she 
had  been  taken  in  a  carriage  to  Madame 
Morrison's  apartment,  presently  had  the 
relief  of  seeing  her  fall  into  a  deep  and 
tranquil  sleep. 

"  She  will  do  quite  well/'  said  the  English 
doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  who 
fancied  he  had  seen  his  young  patient  before, 
but  could  not  remember  where,  or  under 
what  circumstances.  "  She  wants  nothing 
but  rest  and  quiet.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  her." 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  she  should  faint 
dead  off  like  that,  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
friend !  She  must  be  in  a  very  weak  state, 
don't  you  think  so,  Dr.  Macgavan  ?" 

"No.  She  has  no  appearance  of  ill- 
health  ;  the  cause  is  in  the  mind,  I  should 
say.  Who  is  she  ?  I  have  certainly  seen 
her  somewhere." 

"  She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  her  name 
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is  Helen  Rhodes,  and  her  story  is  a  sad 
one.  Her  '  father  died  suddenly  in  India, 
and  she  was,  not  adopted  exactly,  I  should 
say  taken  up,  by  people  of  the  name  of 
Townley  Gore.  They  must  be  proud, 
unkind  people,  for  poor  Helen  has  quite 
given  me  up,  I  have  not  heard  anything  of 
her  for  months,  and  I  know  that  was  not 
her  own  doing.  I  had  no  idea  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  were  in  Paris, 
though  the  lady  is  one  of  my  aunt's  cus- 
tomers." 

"  They  are  not  in  Paris  ;  at  least  I  think 
not." 

"  But  they  must  be,  doctor  !  How  could 
Helen  be  here  if  they  were  not  ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 
I  remember  now,  it  was  at  their  house  in 
the  Avenue  du  Bois  that  I  saw  your  pretty 
friend.  Mr.  Townley  Gore  had  an  obstinate 
fit  of  gout,  and  I  saw  him  almost  daily. 
But  he  left  Paris  two  months  ago.  I  had 
some  trouble  to  prevent  his  going  away  be- 
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fore  I  considered  it  safe ;  there  was  some 
pressing  matter  of  business  on  hand,  and 
madame  preceded  her  husband.  I  pre- 
sume the  young  lady  accompanied  her ;  but 
I  know  the  whole  party  returned  to  Eng- 
land, for  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Warrender, 
of  Chesney  Manor,  in  Hampshire,  has  taken 
the  house  they  had." 

{i  I  wish  I  knew  where  they  are.  They 
will  be  alarmed  about  Helen.  If  I  could 
just  get  her  to  tell  me  the  address,  I  could 
send  a  message  to  relieve  their  minds  at 
once.  I  thought  there  might  be  a  card  or 
a  letter  in  her  pocket,  and  that  we  could 
have  taken  her  to  her  home,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Don't  wake  her  for  that,  or  any  pur- 
pose. She  will  not  sleep  long,  and  she  will 
wake  quite  well.  Give  her  a  bouillon  and 
some  wine,  and  you  may  then  take  her 
home  with  perfect  safety." 

So  saying,  Doctor  Macgavan,  a  cheery 
gentleman,     so     unmistakably    British    of 
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aspect  that  he  might  have  seen  Paris  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  but  who  had  in 
reality  practised  medicine  in  that  city  for 
twenty  years,  took  his  leave. 

Jane  Merrick  seated  herself  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  on  which  they  had  laid  Helen, 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  fair  young 
sleeper.  The  months  that  had  passed  since 
they  parted  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
Helen's  looks,  a  change  of  a  kind  for  which 
Jane  Merrick  instinctively  sought  a  moral 
cause. 

"  She  has  not  been  happy,"  so  said  Jane 
to  herself,  as  she  noted  the  pensive  expres- 
sion into  which  the  delicate  features  settled 
themselves  in  sleep  :  the  slight  darkening  of 
the  eyelids,  and  depression  of  the  cheeks, 
the  occasional  faint  quivering  of  the  lips, 
and  the  deep  sigh  with  which  a  change  of 
position  was  accompanied.  "  She  has  not 
been  happy.  The  wonderful  piece  of  good 
fortune,  as  I  took  it  to  be,  has  not  proved 
so  real  as  it  looked.     Would  it  have  been 
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better  for  her  if  she  had  never  had  any 
chance  except  that  which  my  good  aunt 
offered  her?  How  has  she  been  treated? 
I  tried  to  think  that  these  people  were 
right  in  dividing  her  from  me  ;  according  to 
their  notions  I  could  not  blame  them ;  but 
she  looks  as  if  she  had  had  something  more 
than  that  to  bear.  She  is  not  the  c  bonnie 
bird '  of  our  old  days  at  the  Hill  House, 
and  she  would  not  have  fainted  on  seeing 
me,  if  the  surprise  had  not  been  a  painful 
one.  No  embarrassment,  no  fear  that  I 
should  resent  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
her  protectors,  would  have  produced  such 
an  effect  as  that.  Something  has  happened 
to  her;  something  is  gravely  wrong  with 
her ;  and,  come  what  will,  I  lose  sight  of 
her  no  more." 

Helen  turned  her  head  upon  the  pillow, 
and  let  her  left  arm  fall  over  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Very  gently  Jane  Merrick  took 
the  small  white  hand  in  hers.  There  were 
two  or  three  simple  rings  on   the   fingers, 
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and  among  them,  one  at  sight  of  which 
Jane  started.  It  was  a  thick,  plain  gold 
ring,  an  " alliance"  of  the  English  fashion, 
and  worn  on  the  "  wedding-finger."  What 
did  this  mean  ?  It  might  be  accident ;  the 
ring  might  be  the  wedding-ring  of  Helen's 
mother;  though  Jane  had  never  seen  Helen 
wear,  or  heard  her  speak  of  such  a  ring, 
and  she  might  not  know  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  worn  thus  ;  or  it  might  mean  that 
Helen  was  herself  a  wife.  In  that  case, 
Helen  must,  of  her  own  free  will,  have  left 
Jane  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  power  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  over  her  existing 
no  longer.  There  was  a  sharp  pang  of  pain 
in  the  thought,  and  Jane  gently  released 
the  passive  hand  from  her  hold.  AVas  she 
married,  and  unhappy  ?  With  the  instinct 
of  her  sex  and  her  calling,  Jane  scanned 
Helen's  attire.  There  might  be  much  to 
learn  from  that.  Her  dress  was  very 
simple  and  inexpensive,  neatly  put  on,  and 
not  unbecoming;   but   it  was  the  garb  of 
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mourning,  and  not  an  article  that  composed 
it  was  new.  Her  gloves  and  boots  had 
been  removed  when  Madame  Morrison  and 
Jane  laid  her  on  the  bed.  The  gloves 
were  mended,  the  boots  were  worn.  The 
few  rings,  not  one  of  them  valuable,  and  a 
pin,  with  which  her  light  mantle  was 
fastened,  formed  her  only  ornaments. 
Jane  examined  the  pin.  It  was  a  fine 
cameo,  engraved  with  the  head  of  Apollo, 
surrounded  by  a  laurel-wreath  in  green 
enamel,  beautifully  wrought. 

"  That  pin  belonged  to  a  man,"  said  Jane 
to  herself,  as  she  replaced  it  in  the  mantle. 
"  It  is  a  scarf-pin.  The  wedding-ring  is  her 
own.  Helen  is  married.  Poor  child  !  poor 
child  !" 

She  resumed  her  place  and  waited.  Half 
an  hour  later  Helen  woke,  and  looked 
around.  Her  eyes  were  bright ;  her  intelli- 
gence was  all  alive.  She  sat  up  and  pushed 
back  her  loosened  hair.  Then  Jane  step- 
ped gently  forward,  and  said  : 
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"You  are  better  now,  dear  Helen,  and 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  word  to 
your  home  that  you  are  safe.  Time  has 
been  lost  already,  but  the  doctor  would 
not  allow  you  to  be  disturbed.  Tell  me 
your  address.  Mr.  Townley  Gore's,  is  it 
not  ?  I  will  send  off  a  messenger  at  once. 
You  must  remain  here  for  some  hours  yet." 

Jane  was  inexpressibly  shocked  and  start- 
led by  the  effect  which  her  words  produced. 
Helen  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  rail  of  Jane's  chair,  said,  hur- 
riedly : 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  Do  not  detain  me, 
do  not  ask  me  any  questions,  but  let  me  go 
at  once.  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  I  don't  know  what  made  me  so  ill. 
I  don't  know  what  happened  to  me  exactly. 
I  cannot  stay  with  you  now.  I  cannot  tell 
you  anything  now.  Another  time,  perhaps. 
I  must,  I  must  go." 

"  Alone  !  And  after  having  been  so  ill ! 
It   is  impossible!     Be  reasonable.     Helen. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  What  have 
I  done  to  you?  If  you  are  forbidden  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  to  see  me,  so 
be  it;  but  at  least  you  may  let  me  take 
you  home.  Indeed  you  must.  You  are 
unfit  to  leave  this  house  alone,  and  nothing 
shall  make  me  let  you  do  it.  My  aunt  will 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  She  will  say 
the  same." 

Helen  stood  clinging  to  the  chair,  and 
trembling.  She  looked  wildly  round  her, 
like  a  creature  hunted  or  newly  imprisoned. 
She  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead, 
and  drew  her  breath  with  a  gasp. 

"Dearest  Helen,"  said  Jane,  attempting 
to  take  her  hand,  but  Helen  withdrew  it, 
"don't  look  afraid  of  me.  Is  there  anything 
very  wrong  with  you  ?  You  were  frighten- 
ed when  you  saw  me  to-day.  Why  ?  Re- 
member all  we  were  to  each  other  for  so 
long,  remember  what  we  promised  each 
other  when  we  parted,  and  tell  me  what  is 
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wrong  with  you.  Are  you  unhappy  ?  Are 
they  unkind  to  you  ?" 

"They?     Whom?" 

"TheTownley  Gores." 

The  colour  flew  up  over  Helen's  face,  dye- 
ing it  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  eyes 
fell  before  the  grave,  pitying,  imploring  gaze 
of  Jane's. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  am  not 
with  them  now." 

"  Then  with  whom  are  you?"  asked  Jane. 
"Tell  me  the  truth,  I  entreat  of  you.  What 
has  happened  ?  Oh,  Helen  !" — she  caught 
the  reluctant  left  hand,  and  held  it  up  before 
the  girl's  eyes — "  are  you  married  ?" 

The  question  broke  down  Helen's  guard, 
and  put  all  her  short-lived  resistance  to 
flight.  A  tide  of  terrible  emotion  rushed 
over  her,  and  the  bitterness  of  its  waters 
was  the  bitterness  of  self-delusion,  of  trust 
betrayed,  of  hope  deferred,  of  sickening  fear 
and  loneliness,  of  utter  discouragement,  and 
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the  exhaustion  of  a  prolonged  suspense. 
Mingled  with  this  bitterness  there  was  a 
strange  relief  and  an  irresistible  yearning, 
and  the  tide  carried  Helen  away  with  it. 
She  could  not  turn  from  the  grave  and  lov- 
ing eyes  that  sought  to  read  her  very  soul, 
she  could  not  go  back  to  the  unshared  miseiy 
and  the  haunting  fear  of  her  daily  life,  now 
that  with  Jane's  face  there  had  come  a 
glimpse  of  deliverance.  If  Frank  Lisle  were 
living,  and  she  should  ever  see  him  again, 
he  would  understand  that  in  her  supreme 
wretchedness  she  had  at  last  been  forced 
to  disobey  him,  and  he  would  forgive 
her. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  thoughts, 
rushed  into  her  mind,  in  one  of  those  immeas- 
urably brief  instants  which  reveal  to  us  the 
capacities  of  our  souls  to  think  and  to  suffer, 
and  with  a  low  cry  of  t{  Jane,  Jane,  I  will 
tell  you  everything  !"  she  sank  into  the  chair 
beside  her  and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of 
salutary  tears. 
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Madame  Morrison's  spacious  and  hand- 
some apartment  was  situated  above  her 
show-rooms,  which  occupied  two  floors 
of  a  large  house  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  front- 
ing the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  ad- 
joining the  warehouse  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  already  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  in  the  Lyons  trade.  The  beautiful 
products  of  the  looms  of  La  Guillotiere 
and  La  Croix  Rouge — where  half-naked 
men,  ferocious  of  aspect  and  sentiment,  (in 
politics),  turn  out  in  vast,  grimy,  unwhole- 
some rooms  the  most  poetical  and  exquisite 
of  fabrics,  the  cream-coloured  robes  of  our 
brides,  the  dainty  court  trains  of  our  debut- 
antes, the  stately  gowns  of  our  noble  matrons, 
the  gorgeous  hangings  of  our  palaces,  and 
the  sumptuous  adornment  of  our  churches, 
— were  the  objects  in  which  Mr.  Mor- 
rison dealt.  So  well-established  was  the 
fame  of  the  house,  that,  although  he  was 
not  a  manufacturer,  his  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
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and  brocades  were  specialities,  and  called  by 
his  name. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  an  elderly  person,  of 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners,  and 
Madame  Morrison,  his  wife,  who  had  made 
for  herself  a  name  as  good  as  her  husband's, 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  They 
were  well  enough  off  to  retire  from  business? 
but  neither  of  them  had  any  inclination  to 
do  so.  They  did  not  propose  to  themselves 
to  assume  any  position  but  that  respectable 
one  which  was  fairly  theirs,  and  a  life  of 
idleness  had  no  charms  for  them.  They 
could  neither  take  nor  pretend  to  take  to 
pursuits  other  than  those  they  had  hither- 
to followed  at  their  time  of  life  ;  and  they 
were  quite  content  with  their  lot. 

Madame  Morrison's  niece,  Jane  Merrick, 
was  an  object  of  equal  affection  to  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife ;  they  were  so  fond  of 
her  that  they  were  almost  consoled  by  her 
for  the  great  grief  of  childlessness,  and  they 
did  form  plans  for  Jane's  future,  apart  from 
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the  business,  although  they  formed  none  for 
their  own.  The  French  system  of  marriage 
was  no  more  to  the  taste  of  Jane's  aunt  and 
uncle  than  to  that  of  Jane  herself,  but  they 
were  wise  and  perspicuous  persons,  and  they 
kept  to  themselves  their  opinion  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  of  a  good  many  others  which  they 
saw  in  action  around  them.  They  had 
chosen  to  make  their  abode  in  France,  and 
they  had  made  a  very  good  thing  of  the 
choice.  It  was  not  for  them  to  speak  ill  of 
the  bridge  which  had  carried  them  over, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  marry 
their  niece  on  the  French  system,  and  they 
did  not  intend  to  do  so.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  point  upon  which  they  were  completely 
misunderstood,  and  it  was  a  settled  part  of 
the  business  of  their  life  to  dispose,  politely 
and  without  giving  offence,  of  the  numerous 
aspirants  to  the  heart  and  dot  of  their  niece. 
Jane  herself  had  no  wish  to  marry.  The 
truth  was  that  she  was  quite  happy  with  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  persons  of  cultivated  tastes, 
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and  manners  which  were  the  true  reflection 
of  their  benevolence  and  uprightness.  The 
trio  was  a  pleasant  and  contented  one, 
and  the  severest  mortification  that  Madame 
Morrison  had  ever  sustained  (in  anything 
connected  with  her  niece)  was  the  supposed 
prohibition  of  the  friendship  between  Jane 
and  Helen.  After  all,  that  was  not  very 
severe,  for  Jane  did  not  seem  to  mind  it, 
and  Madame  Morrison  had  a  full  and 
alienable  right  to  her  conviction  that  the 
real  loser  by  the  severance  was  not  her 
niece.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  enjoys 
better  opportunities  than  her  modiste  for 
knowing  a  woman's  real  character,  and  espe- 
cially her  temper.  Madame  Morrison,  a  stu- 
dent of  character  in  her  way,  had  observed 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  with  some  closeness  and 
curiosity ;  and  with  this  result,  that  she  be- 
lieved her  to  be  as  much  the  inferior  of  Jane 
Merrick,  as  selfishness  is  the  inferior  of  disin- 
terestedness, and  a  heartless  vanity  is  the 
inferior  of  simplicity  and  elevation  of  mind. 
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She  had  not  really  known  how  much  her 
niece  suffered  from  the  separation  from 
Helen.  Perhaps  no  married  woman,  with 
the  supreme  and  pressing  interests  and  busi- 
ness of  life  to  occupy  her,  could  enter  fully 
into  a  girl's  feelings  about  her  own  particu- 
lar friend,  and  the  matter  had  not  been  re- 
ferred to  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
the  unexpected  meeting  took  place  at 
Neuilly,  and  with  so  startling  a  result,  all 
the  womanly  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
Madame  Morrison's  nature  woke  up,  and 
she  was  as  eager  as  Jane  herself  in  her 
attention  to  the  fainting  girl.  She  was 
called  away  as  Helen  began  to  recover 
consciousness,  and  on  her  return  met  Dr. 
MacGavan,  who  had  just  left  his  patient, 
and  he  told  her  that  Helen  was  sleeping. 
A  full  hour  elapsed,  and  then  Jane  Merrick 
appeared  before  her  aunt,  so  pale  and 
agitated  that  Madame  Morrison  was  alarmed. 
"  My  dear  child,"  she  exclaimed,  "what 
is  the  matter  ?     Is  Miss  Rhodes  ill  again  ?" 
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"  No,  she  is  better ;  but  she  has  told  me 
so  sad  and  serious  a  story  that  I  must  tell  it 
to  you  without  a  moment's  delay.  Give  me 
your  best  attention,  aunt." 

Jane  Merrick  repeated  to  Madame  Morri- 
son the  story  which  she  had  heard  from 
Helen.  Her  aunt  listened  without  inter- 
rupting her,  and  in  her  face  Jane  could 
read  the  impression  which  her  words  were 
producing. 

"  And  now,"  said  Jane,  in  conclusion, 
"  what  is  to  be  done?  She  is  alone,  help- 
less, almost  penniless ;  and  she  has  no  idea 
of  the  gravity  of  her  position." 

"  This,"  said  Madame  Morrison,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  stories  I  ever  heard. 
What  has  become  of  the  man  ?  Had  he 
ever  any  intention  of  marrying  her?  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  had." 

"That  is  the  horrid  conviction  I  had  when 
she  told  me  her  story." 

"  What  utter  folly  on  her  part !" 

"  Yes,  but  also  what  utter  ignorance  and 
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innocence !  Helen  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  of  what  she  was  doing  ;  she  does  not 
understand  it  even  now ;  she  thinks  of 
nothing  but  her  grief  and  suspense  about 
her  lover.  She  has  not  the  least  notion 
that  she  has  done  a  terribly  imprudent 
thing,  and  that  she  has  incurred  grave 
suspicion." 

"  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  can  have  taken  no 
care  at  all  of  her.  I  don't  mean  in  the  true 
sense,  but  in  any  sense  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  fitness  of  things,  even  as 
people  like  her  interpret  it." 

"She  was  most  unkind.  Helen  has  not 
said  much  ;  but  what  must  she  have  been, 
aunt,  when  a  girl  like  Helen  was  so  solitary 
under  her  roof  that  she  could  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  of  danger,  and  not  dare  to 
speak  to  her  ?  The  man  must  have  known 
well  how  helpless  and  alone  she  was,  before 
he  ventured  to  ask  her  to  leave  her  pro- 
tectors and  trust  to  him — a  stranger  !  I 
wonder,"  Jane  continued,  her  voice  thrilling 
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and  her  face  transfigured  by  the  intensity  of 
her  feelings — "  I*  wonder  how  Mrs.  Townley 
Gore  would  answer  to  God  for  the  fate  of 
that  young  girl  ?" 

"She  would  answer,"  said  Madame  Mor- 
rison, "in  the  words  of  the  question  of 
Cain :  Am  1  my  brothers  keeper  ?  She 
would  acknowledge  no  responsibility.  What 
is  it  to  her  ?  What  is  the  happiness  or  the 
misery  of  anybody  to  people  such  as  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore?  But  we  waste  time  in 
talking  about  her.  What  does  the  poor  girl 
think — what  does  she  propose  ?" 

"Nothing;  she  is  utterly  unnerved.  I 
left  her  lying  on  the  sofa  in  my  room,  and 
told  her  I  must  consult  with  you.  It  was 
her  fear  of  me  that  made  her  faint  when 
she  saw  me,  and  yet  she  is  immensely  re- 
lieved now  that  she  has  told  me,  and  she 
clings  to  me  so  pitifully  !  Oh,  dear  aunt, 
she  seems  strangely  afraid  of  going  back  to 
the  place  she  is  living  at.  I  cannot  make 
out   very   distinctly  what   she   means;  but 
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it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  afraid  of  the 
people  there ;  the  concierge  and  his  wife, 
and  their  daughter,  who  is  her  femme  de 
chambre" 

"All  harpies  and  wretches,  I  daresay," 
said  Madame  Morrison,  who  was  given  to 
sweeping  generalisations,  "and  they  make 
her  feel  her  equivocal  position  thoroughly. 
Yet  she  must  go  back,  and  I  see  in  your 
face  what  you  want,  but  it  cannot  be ;  I 
cannot  have  you  mixed  up  in  any  business 
of  the  kind.  No,  no,  we  will  get  her  out 
of  it  if  possible,  and  she  will  only  be 
brought  to  that  by  hearing  home  truths  from 
me ;  but  you  cannot  stay  at  the  place  where 
she  is  living  under  false  pretences  and  a 
false  name.  You  must  see  that  for  yourself, 
Jane." 

"I  don't  quite  see  it,  aunt;  but  I  am 
bound  to  take  your  word  for  it,  and  to  do 
what  you  think  right.  It  is  getting  late, 
we  must  come  to  some  decision.  You  will 
let  me  bring  her  here  ?    Remember  that  she 
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has  no  notion  of  any  wrong-doing  in  all 
this,  beyond  a  vague  idea  that  she  ought  to 
have  held  out  against  deceiving  the  people 
she  was  with." 

"  She  shall  come  here  when  she  pleases, 
Jane  ;  be  satisfied  with  that.  And  now  go 
to  her;  tell  her  to  calm  herself,  that  she 
has  found  friends,  and  that  I  am  going  to 
take  her  home  myself.  I  will  send  for  a 
carriage  at  once.  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
understand  all  this  when  I  have  seen  the 
place,  and  she  will  be  more  inclined  to 
confide  in  me  when  I  am  quite  alone  with 
her.  You  and  your  uncle  must  dine  with- 
out me,  and  do  not  expect  me  until  you  see 
me. 

The  surprise  of  Delphine  when  Madame 
Lisle,  who  did  not,  to  her  knowledge,  pos- 
sess a  single  acquaintance  in  Paris,  returned 
home,  accompanied  by  a  lady  so  perfectly 
comme  il  faut  as  Madame  Morrison,  was 
extreme.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  slightly 
unpleasant   sensation,    for   might    not    this 
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handsomely-dressed,  clever-looking  person 
give  Madame  Lisle  some  domestic  hints 
which  would  not  be  consonant  with  the 
interests  of  Delphine  and  her  parents.  She 
would  have  viewed  anybody  with  suspicion 
who  came  to  interfere  with  her  rule  over 
the  timid  girl,  more  and  more  at  her  mercy 
day  by  day,  and  her  first  quick,  sharp,  in- 
vestigating glance  at  the  stranger  was  met 
by  a  look  of  distrust,  in  which  Delphine 
instinctively  felt  there  was  a  menace. 

It  was  Madame  Morrison  who  replied  to 
Delphine's  officious  inquiries — for  Helen  said 
not  a  word — in  a  cool  tone  of  authority. 

"  Serve  Madame  Lisle's  dinner  at  once,  if 
you  please.  She  has  not  been  well,  and  I 
shall  remain  with  her  for  some  time." 

"  Voila  du  nouveau  V  said  Delphine  to 
herself,  as  she  ran  quickly  down  the  stairs 
to  carry  the  news  to  the  lodge  of  the  con- 
cierge. "So  mademoiselle  has  contrived  to 
hunt  up  a  friend.  She  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
near  the  bottom  of  the  bag  as  we  thought. 
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No  matter ;  it  is  not  a  friend  in  petticoats 
who  will  keep  her  from  arriving  there,  and 
those  of  the  other  kind  do  not  grow  on  the 
bushes." 

For  all  the  dread  and  pain  that  were  in 
her  heart,  there  was  something  welcome 
and  soothing  to  Helen  in  the  quiet  and 
motherly  way  in  which  Madame  Morrison 
treated  her ;  in  the  pleasant  familiarity  and 
the  little  tone  of  kindly  direction  so  entirely 
novel  to  her;  in  the  being  bidden  to  eat, 
and  encouraged  with  friendly,  unobtrusive 
words.  An  unfamiliar  warmth  arose  about 
her  heart ;  old,  forgotten  visions  of  the  time 
when  she  used  to  think  about  her  own  young 
mother,  dead  so  long,  came  back  to  her 
with  an  almost  overpowering  sweetness. 
She  liked  the  sense  of  lassitude  and  weak- 
ness to  which  she  owed  this  wonderful  little 
bit  of  blue  in  her  clouded  sky,  and  she 
cheered  up,  and  talked  to  her  new  friend 
about  Jane,  and  the  old  school-time  at  the 
Hill  House,  with   animation  that  revived 
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her  beauty,  and  revealed  it  to  her  hearer. 

Madame  Morrison  was  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  her.  She  would  see  her  comfortably 
settled  for  the  night,  she  said,  and  she  sat 
by  her  bedside  for  a  long  time.  The  kind, 
judicious  woman  carried  her  point.  She 
remained  with  Helen  until  she  had  receiv- 
ed her  entire  confidence,  until  she  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  her  innocence  and 
the  truth  of  her  story  ;  but  when,  at  last,. 
she  left  her,  promising  to  see  her  again  on 
the  morrow,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Frank  Lisle  was  an  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel, who  had  never  intended  to  marry  her. 
She  was  convinced  that  he  had  either  got 
into  some  scrape,  immediately  after  the  un- 
accountable but  providential  departure  that 
had  preserved  the  unsuspecting  girl  from 
the  fate  he  had  prepared  for  her,  or  that  he 
had  found  metal  more  attractive,  and  de- 
liberately forsaken  her, 

Madame  Morrison  had  an  exceedingly 
bad   opinion   of  men   in   general ;    indeed, 
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there  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  whom 
she  regarded  as  an  exception.  That  favour- 
ed individual  was  her  own  husband.  Helen's 
story  was  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  views 
that  daily  acquired  strength  and  distinct- 
ness. This  Frank  Lisle  was  a  very  choice 
specimen  of  scoundrelism.  He  was  not  dead 
— not  he.  There  would  have  been  inquiries 
in  that  case,  and  his  latest  proceedings  in 
Paris  would  have  been  easily  traced  by  the 
police.  He  had  changed  his  mind  for  some 
reason,  it  little  mattered  what,  and  forsaken 
the  girl,  most  happily  for  her. 

Madame  Morrison  informed  her  husband 
and  Jane  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  Helen,  and  gave  expression  to 
her  conviction  respecting  Frank  Lisle  in  very 
plain  terms,  concluding  with  this  character- 
istic remark  : 

"  If  I  could  believe  in  such  a  being  as  a 
kind-hearted  surgeon,  which  I  can't,  I 
should  say  that  I  feel  like  a  kind-hearted 
surgeon  who  has  got  through  the  consulta- 
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tion,  and  fixed  the  operation  for  the  next 
day.  To-morrow,  my  dears,  I  am  going  to 
tell  this  poor  thing  the  truth,  and  make  her 
safety  sure." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  DESPERATE  WRENCH. 


"TTTHEN,  on  the  following  day,  Madame 
*  "  Morrison  saw  Helen,  she  found  her 
looking  very  different  from  the  weak  and 
woe-begone  creature  who  had  appealed  so 
successfully  to  her  kind  heart.  With  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  to  aid  the  blessed  sense 
that  she  was  no  longer  desolate  and  for- 
saken, Helen  had  recovered  hope.  Since 
she  had  looked  into  the  faces  that  were  full 
of  concern  for  her,  the  " lost-child  like" 
feeling,,  as  she  had  defined  it,  was  gone. 
Frank  had  not  returned,  and  she  knew  no 
more  about  him  than  she  had  known  yester- 
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day ;  but  she  was  no  longer  alone  ;  she  was 
no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  women 
whom  she  regarded  with  dread  and  aver- 
sion, which  were,  perhaps,  not  reasonable, 
but  which  she  could  not  surmount.  She 
might  think  more  profoundly  than  ever  of 
her  great  trouble  now,  since  she  needed  not 
to  think  so  anxiously  about  herself. 

There  was  still  a  great  deal  of  the  child 
about  Helen,  notwithstanding  the  withering 
blight  that  had  fallen  upon  her  girlhood ; 
she  placed  her  hand  unhesitatingly  in  the 
kind  hand  held  out  to  her,  and  she  slept 
that  night,  after  Madame  Morrison  had 
tended  her  with  motherly  solicitude,  as  a 
child,  who  had  been  frightened  in  the  cold 
and  dark,  might  have  slept  in  a  well- warmed 
and  lighted  room. 

Delphine  was  very  curious  about  the 
English  lady  who  had  brought  madame 
home  at  so  unusual  an  hour;  she  did  not 
know  that  madame  had  intended  to  make  a 
visit,  and  dinner  had  been  prepared  useless- 
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ly.  She  had,  indeed,  been  uneasy  about 
madame.  Helen,  acting  on  a  hint  from 
Jane,  gave  Delphine  no  satisfaction ;  and 
that  astute  young  woman  scented  danger  to 
her  own  and  her  mother's  interests,  from 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  person  of 
the  indubitable  respectibility  and  the  au- 
thoritative air  of  Madame  Morrison.  What 
if  they  were  altogether  wrong,  and  there 
really  was  a  marriage,  and  this  lady  was  a 
relative  of  the  families  on  either  side  ? 

"She  called  her  l  my  dear,'  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Delphine  to  her  mother,  "  and 
those  English  do  not  say  that  to  all  the 
world.  And  she  is  coming  to-morrow, 
early  too." 

u  You  will  hear  something  then,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  I  think  so,  indeed,"  said  the  daughter. 

But  Delphine  reckoned  without  Madame 
Morrison,  who,  with  her  first  look  at  her 
handsome,  insolent  face,  had  distrusted  her. 
And  she  was  defeated  by  that  lady's  coolly 
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dismissing  her,  and  entering  Helen's  room 
unannounced.  Of  course  the  resource  of 
listening  at  the  door  remained  ;  but  Madame 
Morrison  was  too  much  for  her  there  also. 
She  set  the  door  of  the  bed-room,  which 
opened  into  the  little  salon,  wide  open,  and 
shut  the  opposite  door  that  opened  into  the 
vestibule. 

Delphine  might  listen  there  as  long  as 
she  liked,  she  would  be  none  the  wiser. 

"You  are  a  good  girl  to  have  done  what 
I  told  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  much  better  this  morning,"  said 
Madame  Morrison,  as  she  took  a  seat  by  the 
side  of  Helen's  bed,  and  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  her  head.  "You  are  quite  your- 
self again.     No  headache  ?" 

11 1  am  perfectly  well ;  and,  oh,  it  is  so 
kind  of  you  to  come  to  me." 

"But  you  would  rather  have  seen 
Jane!  That  is  natural,  but  T.  have  much 
to  say  to  you  that  Jane  could  not  say,  and 
you   shall    have   her   with  you  by-and-by. 
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And  now,  my  dear,  for  we  have  no  time  to 
lose,  tell  me,  have  you  thought  about  what 
you  are  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  am  always  thinking  about  that ;  but 
I  cannot  come  to  any  decision."  The  fright- 
ened look  came  into  her  face  again,  and 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  Madame 
Morrison,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 

"  Nothing  evil,  be  sure  of  that.  You  are 
perfectly  safe  from  harm,  if  you  only  will 
to  be  safe.  My  husband  and  I  will  protect 
you,  and  take  care  of  you,  if  you  will  allow 
us  to  do  so ;  no  misfortune  can  befall  you 
unless  it  be  of  your  own  making." 

"  I  don't  understand  you  ;  I  know  that  all 
you  are  saying  is  good  and  kind,  and  I  feel 
sheltered  and  protected  by  the  mere  sight 
of  you ;  but  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  misfortune  of  my  own  making.  I  have 
done  very  wrong,  I  am  afraid,  to  call  myself 
Madame  Lisle,  and  to  say  that  I  am  mar- 
ried. It  was  to  have  been  for  a  week  only. 
I  know  now,  by  all  I  have  suffered,  by  the 
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shame  and  the  misery,  what  a  falsehood  for 
an  hour,  or  a  moment,  is ;  but  Jane  and  you 
will  forgive  me,  will  you  not?" 

"  Indeed  we  will,  and  do,"  said  Madame 
Morrison,  whose  heart  beat  painfully  as  the 
tearful,  child-like,  grey  eyes  gazed  at  her 
pleadingly  with  a  dreadful  look  of  wistful 
innocence ;  "  but  I  must  make  you  under- 
stand me,  however  great  the  pain  I  shall 
have  to  give  you ;  and  to  do  so  I  must  tell 
you  your  own  story,  not  as  you  fancy  it 
to  be,  but  as  it  is  in  hard  fact,  and  as  the 
world  would  read  and  judge  it.  You  are 
the  dupe — you  have  had  a  frightfully 
narrow  escape  of  being  the  victim — of  a 
villain." 

"Frank  ?"  exclaimed  Helen,  starting  up 
wildly. 

"  Yes."  Madame  Morrison  laid  her 
gently  back  on  the  pillow,  and  held  one  of 
her  hands  tightly.  "  1  must  say  that  word. 
You  cannot  imagine  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  the   fate    which  he  destined  for 
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you  when  he  took  you  away,  with  a  devilish 
duplicity  and  cunning,  from  your  only 
protector,  the  friend  to  whom  your  dead 
father  had  confided  you,  and  isolated  you 
from  all  help  and  rescue." 

"No,  no;  it  was  not  so.  I  have  told 
you  we  were  to  have  been  married  in  a 
week !" 

"  He  told  you  so,  and  you  believed  him, 
because  he  had  made  you  love  him  and 
trust  him,  and  because  you  knew  nothing 
of  the  world  or  of  real  life  at  all.  How 
should  you  know  that  no  man  places  the 
woman  he  means  to  marry  in  a  position  of 
disadvantage  before  the  world,  or  lowers 
her  in  his  own  or  her  own  respect? 
How  should  you  know  that  his  sympathy 
with  your  unhappiness  was  a  device  to  lead 
you  into  the  profound  est  misery,  and  his- 
proposal  to  rescue  you  from  an  uncongenial 
home  was  a  lure  to  hopeless  and  irremedi- 
able ruin  ?  If  he  had  been  honest  in  either, 
he   would  have   gone  boldly  to  your  pro- 
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tectors,  told  them  how  he  had  met  you  by 
an  accident,  and  what  had  come  of  it, 
and " 

"  It  was  on  account  of  his  friend,"  said 
Helen,  in  feeble,  terrified  protest ;  for  were 
not  her  fears,  her  voiceless,  half- formed 
fears  finding  utterance  by  the  mouth  of  this 
good  and  sensible  woman  ?  Her  stricken 
heart  quailed  under  the  terrible  verifica- 
tion ;  but  she  tried  to  make  a  little  fight 
still. 

"  His  friend  ?"  repeated  Madame  Morri- 
son, indignantly.  "  His  friend?  My  child, 
no  man  of  honour  lets  the  possible  interest 
or  convenience  of  a  friend  outweigh  the 
honour,  the  good  name,  the  safety  of  his 
future  wife ;  and  the  friend  who  would 
expect  or  wish  him  to  do  so  must  be  a  pol- 
troon. Besides,  what  do  you  know  about 
himself?     Who  is  he  ?     What  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  a  painter." 

"  He  told  you  so,  but  what  evi- 
dence  have    you  that   it    is    true  ?      Did 
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you  ever  see  a  picture  of  his  painting  ?  Is 
there  one  here  ?  He  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  a  mere  dissolute  idler,  unhappily 
cursed  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
passions  and  his  vices,  and  he  probably 
assumed  the  character  of  an  artist  to  make 
himself  more  interesting  in  your  innocent 
eyes." 

"  He  said  we  should  not  be  rich,"  faltered 
Helen,  "and  it  was  on  business  he  went 
away.  If  he  had  had  a  fortune,  and  could 
do  as  he  liked,  why  should  he  have  left 
me?" 

This  pertinent  remark  commended  itself 
to  the  good  sense  of  Madame  Morrison. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said.  "He  is  not 
a  rich  man,  and  he  may  be  what  he  assumes 
to  be.  Did  he  never  tell  you  anything 
more  distinct  about  his  affairs  ?" 

"  He  said  he  could  place  me  here,  and 
arrange  about  our  marriage,  because  he 
had  had  a  stroke  of  luck,  and  he  talked 
of  something  I  did  not  understand — of  the 
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'  veine  '    and    the    l  deveine  '  ;    that    was 
all." 

"  A  gambler !  That  is  the  explanation, ,r 
thought  Madame  Morrison.  "  Bat  it  is  use- 
less to  tell  her  so ;  she  would  not  under- 
stand the  deadly  meaning  of  the  word." 
Then  she  continued  :  "  Only  the  innocent 
child  you  are,  could  have  been  tricked  with 
so  weak  a  fable  about  himself  and  his  friend, 
as  that  which  this  bad  man  invented.  Only 
a  heartless  villain  could  have  tempted  and 
deceived  you  through  your  sacred  love  and 
reverence  for  your  dead  father.  Well  he 
knew  the  chord  to  strike,  and  with  a  re- 
morseless hand  he  brought  out  that  sweet 
music  of  memory  and  piety  to  be  your 
death-dirge.  My  dear,  it  is  written,  'Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  in  the  mother's 
milk,'  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel,  and  you  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  wicked.  How  were  you  to 
know,  supposing  he  had  returned  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  chosen,  for  the  sake  of 
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still  deluding  you  for  a  little  longer,  to  go 
through  some  form  of  marriage  with  you, 
whether  it  would  have  any  meaning  or 
value?  How  were  you  to  establish  any 
claim  upon  him  ?" 

"  He  loved  me- — he  loved  me !"  said 
Helen,  amid  her  sobs. 

"  Ay,  poor  child,  with  the  evil  love  of  a 
false,  wicked,  and  selfish  man  who,  in 
reality,  loves  himself  only,  and  who  would 
leave  you,  and  as  many  like  you  as  might 
take  his  fancy,  to  remorse,  and  shame,  and 
misery,  and,  it  might  be,  to  eternal  death, 
without  a  pang  of  the  conscience  that  his 
vices  have  killed  within  him.  How  should 
you  know  what  love  of  that  accursed  kind 
means  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't !!'  said  poor  Helen.  "  I 
thought  papa  had  sent  him  to  me." 

"Heaven  forgive  him!"  Madame  Mor- 
rison wiped  the  tears  from  Helen's  cheeks — 
they  were   pale   enough  now — and  kissed 
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her  fervently.     "He  has  an  awful  sin  to 
answer  for,  wherever  he  may  be." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  dead  ?"  asked  Helen, 
faintly. 

"No,  I  do  not.  There  would  be  some 
record  found,  there  would  be  some  clue 
that  would  direct  inquiry  in  this  direction, 
if  he  were  dead.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  make  any  attempt  at  solving  the 
problem  of  his  absence  and  his  silence ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  nothing  short  of 
a  miraculous  interposition  in  your  favour. 
It  has  saved  you  from  sin,  and  shame,  and 
misery.  You  have  suffered  much,  and  there 
is  still  much  for  you  to  suffer ;  but  none  of 
these  things.  The  Divine  mercy  has  been 
stronger  than  the  enemy.  And  now,  my 
child,  you  must  respond  to  this  action  of 
Providence ;  you  must  recognize  the  full 
truth,  and  do  your  own  part  towards  com- 
pleting your  own  rescue." 

"What    must    I    do?"    asked    Helen, 
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shrinking  as  if  from   an  impending  blow. 
"  You  must  leave  this  place  at  once." 
"  Leave  this  place !     And  not  see  him  if 
he  comes  back — you  said  you  do  not  believe 

that  he  is  dead — and  not  know " 

"  Yes,  my  poor  child,  even  so." 
"  Oh,  I  could  not,  I  could  not !     Frank  I 
Frank !" 

That  cry  wrung  the  heart  of  the  listener. 
She  had  compared  her  task,  not  inaptly,  with 
that  of  the  surgeon  who  has  to  save  his 
patient's  life  at  the  cost  of  inflicting  terrible 
pain,  and  on  whose  nerve  and  steadiness 
the  result  depends.  There  was  a  strong 
pull  upon  her  nerve  and  steadiness  now. 

"  Don't  think  that  I  do  not  know  what 
you  suffer,  and  that  I  do  not  feel  for  you ; 
but  this  must  be,  my  dear.  This  wicked 
man  has  first  deceived  and  then  forsaken 
you,  for,  even  though  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered his  return  impossible,  nothing  should 
have  prevented  his  writing  to  you.  You 
must  place  yourself  beyond  his  reach.    You 
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understand  his  conduct  now,  you  are  no 
longer  blind,  but  see ;  you  could  not  plead 
ignorance  or  innocence  as  an  excuse  for 
wrong-doing  now ;  you  have  your  position 
to  redeem,  your  good  name  to  save,  and, 
what  is  of  far  more  real  importance,  your 
duty  to  do." 

"What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  Jane  and  I  will  help 
you  to  do  what  is  right.  You  must  come 
home  with  me.  You  remember  that  Jane 
asked  you  to  do  so,  before  the  brighter  pros- 
pect of  the  protection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  offered  itself." 

"  I  was  so  miserable  with  them,  Madame 
Morrison,  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  so  uncar* 
ed  for." 

"  Had  you  not  been  miserable  and  un- 
cared  for,  no  such  design  as  this  wicked 
man's  could  have  been  carried  out.  You 
need  not  assure  me  on  that  point.  Let  me 
go  on.     The  same  offer  that  I  made  to  you 

VOL.  IT.  L 
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then,  I  now  renew ;  you  shall  live  with  us  as 
long  as  you  like,  and  either  learn  my  busi- 
ness or  I  will  endeavour  to  find  you  suitable 
employment.  There  need  be  no  hurry 
about  that;  you  will  need  long  rest  and 
good  care  to  recover  from  this  painful  epis- 
ode in  your  life,  and  it  will  be  my  good 
niece's  greatest  happiness  to  have  you  with 
her.  Her  love  of  you  has  never  failed  or 
faltered." 

"I  know  that.  I  saw  it  in  her  face  be- 
fore I  fainted.  But,"  and  here,  in  spite  of 
Madame  Morrison's  soothing  hand,  Helen 
sat  up,  and  pushed  her  hair  feverishly  off 
her  forehead,  "  suppose  I  did  go  home  with 
you,  and  that  Frank  came  back,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  so  bad  after  all  ?  Suppose  he 
had  really  meant  what  he  said,  and  that  he 
could  explain,  what  should  I  do  then  ?" 

Madame  Morrison  did  not  make  an  im- 
mediate reply ;  perhaps  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  repress  a  movement  of  impatience  at 
the  girl's  obstinacy  and  folly ;  but   she  re- 
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membered  "  the  precious  ointment  that 
breaks  not  the  head,"  and  she  applied  it 
with  a  skilful  touch. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  you  should 
then  do  is  this.  You  should  give  Mr.  Lisle 
the  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  had 
been  only  thoughtless  and  imprudent,  but 
not  wicked  in  his  conduct  to  you,  by  oblig- 
ing him  to  take,  in  that  case,  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  at  first.  You 
should  give  him  no  clue  by  which  to  find 
you,  unless  by  making  application  to  the 
protectors  of  whom  he  has  deprived 
you." 

kf  But  they  believe  that  I  am  with  Jane." 

"  Indeed  !  Was  that  another  device  of 
this  honest  gentleman's  ?" 

Helen  hung  her  head,  shame-faced.  She 
was  beginning  to  see  it  all  now.  She  was 
beginning  to  be  amazed  at  her  own  blind- 
ness  and  weakness. 

"  It  was  to  be  a  deception  only  for  a  few 
days." 

i2 
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"  Does  he  know  who  Jane  is,  and  where 
she  lives  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  remember.  It 
was  all  so  hurried ;  I  did  tell  him,  I  think, 
when  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  refused  to  allow 
me  to  visit  Jane  ;  but  I  could  not  say  posi- 
tively.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  he  must  not  see  you  while  you 
are  with  me,  no  matter  how  good  a  story 
he  may  make  out  for  himself.  The  facts  in 
this  case  are  among  the  most  stubborn 
within  my  knowledge,  and  I  shall  deal 
with  the  facts.  If  he  should  return,  and 
wish  to  find  you,  he  will  know  that  he  can 
do  so  by  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Townley 
Gore,  and  the  fiction  about  his  friend  will 
soon  disappear  before  any  honest  intention, 
or  the  worthy  love  of  you,  if  such  exists  in 
him.  If  there's  a  spark  of  good  in  him,  if 
there's  any  reasonable  explanation  to  be 
given  of  his  conduct,  he  will  not  be  afraid 
to  confront  the  woman  whose  unkindness 
put  you  in  his  power,  and  to  ask  her  what 
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has  become  of  you  ?  Let  her  tell  him  ;  and 
let  him  seek  you  then.  You  will  be  safe, 
and  beyond  his  reach,  in  the  sense  of  your 
ruin  and  dishonour;  if  you  can  trust  him, 
there  will  be  none  to  forbid  you.  But  you 
must  see,  my  dear  child,  that  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  we  can  undo  the  wrong 
that  he  has  done  you,  and  prove  that  you 
have  judged  him  more  correctly  than  I." 

"  I  see  it.  I  thank  you.  I  will  obey 
you." 

Madame  Morrison  had  to  steel  herself 
against  the  heart-broken  tone  in  the  young 
voice  ;  the  surgeon's  work  was  almost  done. 

"  Now,  tell  me  about  this  woman  who 
waits  on  you,  and  about  your  money 
matters." 

Helen  told  her  what  arrangements  had 
been  made,  and  Madame  Morrison  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  money-drawer. 

"  Fifty  francs  between  her  and  destitu- 
tion," she  said  to  herself.  "  Is  this  all  the 
money  you  have  anywhere?" 
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"  I  have  five  francs  in  my  purse,  but  the 
last  bills  are  not  paid,  and  they  will  come  to 
more  than  there  is." 

"  I  will  see  to  all  that.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself  on  that  score.  Up  to  what  date 
has  this  apartment  been  paid  for  ?" 

Helen  told  her. 

"  Three  weeks  between  her  and  home-- 
lessness,"  said  Madame  Morrison  to  herself. 

"  And  this  girl,  this  Delphine,  are  her 
wages  paid  ?" 

"I  do  not  know;  I  think  they  must  be, 
or  she  would  have  demanded  them,  for  she 
knows  my  money  is  nearly  gone." 

"That  accounts  for  her  insolence.  What 
else  does  she  know  ?" 

Helen's  face  flushed  deeply  as  she  replied 
by  telling  Madame  Morrison  that  Delphine 
had  recognised  her,  and  that  she  feared 
she  did  not  believe  her  to  be  Madame  Lisle. 

"This  woman  is  dangerous,"  said  Ma- 
dame Morrison,  after  listening  attentively 
to  Helen's  account  of  the  matter,   and  ask- 
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ing  her  several  questions;  "she  nmst  know 
nothing  more  about  you.  Can  you  let  me 
see  the  accounts  with  which  these  people 
have  furnished  you  ?  They  are  dishonest, 
I  conclude?" 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  said  Helen,  humbly  and 
resignedly.  She  was  ashamed  to  confess 
the  cowardice  to  which  her  false  position 
had  reduced  her ;  but  there  was  no  need  for 
her  to  confess  it ;  the  sympathy  of  Madame 
Morrison  was  of  that  quality  which  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  "The  papers  are 
in  the  drawer." 

"  Will  you  dress  yourself  while  I  look 
over  them,  and  transact  a  little  business 
with  this  girl  and  her  mother,  in  the  salon  ? 
And  will  you  then  come  to  me  there?  I 
cannot  stay  much  longer." 

Madame  Morrison  gathered  up  the  papers 
and  left  the  room.  She  well  knew  to  what 
agonies  she  was  leaving  her  patient,  but  the 
worst  was  over,  the  surgeon's  work  was 
done,  the  healer's  was  to  be  done  now. 
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"That  will  begin,"  thought  Madame  Mor- 
rison, "  with  the  restoration  to  wholesome 
companionship,  and  a  homelike  life.  What 
wretches  the  poor  child  has  encountered." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CUTTING  THE  PAINTER. 


11  TANE,"  said  Madame  Morrison  to  her 
^  niece,  two  days  after  she  had  per- 
formed that  duty  which  she  had  likened  to 
a  surgical  operation,  "  I  have  just  been 
thinking  that,  if  this  poor  girl  keeps  to  her 
resolution — and  I  believe  she  will — it  would 
be  a  judicious  precaution  to  mystify  those 
Moreaus  about  where  she  is  going  to.  I 
sincerely  hope  she  will  never  hear  more  of 
Mr.  Lisle;  that  would  be  so  much  the  best 
way  in  which  the  matter  could  end." 

"  Oh  !  aunt,  do  you  think  so  ?     She  will 
never  get  over  it ;  she  loves  him." 
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"She  thinks  she  loves  him,  toy  dear;  but 
she  is  very  young,  and  she  knows  nothing 
of  life;  and  this  is  an  affair  of  the  fancy, 
not  of  the  heart.  When  she  realises  what 
might  have  been  her  fate,  she  will  get  over 
the  notion  that  this  man  was  her  gallant  de- 
liverer from  a  miserable  life,  and  the  build- 
ing will  fall  with  the  caving-in  of  its  foun- 
dations. If,  however,  her  never  hearing 
any  more  of  him  should  prove  too  good  to 
be  true,  the  next  best  thing,  and  what  we 
must  secure,  is  that  he  should  be  forced  to 
seek  for  a  clue  to  her  from  Mr.  Townley 
Gore.  Now  we  cannot  make  sure  of  this, 
if  anybody  at  the  house  at  Neuilly  can  tell 
Mr.  Lisle,  or  any  person  deputed  by  him, 
where  it  was  she  went  to  from  that  house. 
Therefore  these  people  must  be  carefully 
misinformed— 'a  trompeur,  irompeur  et  clemi,' 
is  fair  play,  you  know ;  though  I  hope 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we  shall 
have  to  act  on  that  unpleasant  principle. 
You  will  put  those  labels  on  Helen's  trunks, 
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and  give  the  driver  audible  instructions  to 
take  you  to  the  Gare  du  Nord.  You  must 
be  careful  about  the  hour ;  do  not  start  too 
early  or  too  late  for  the  evening  mail  for 
England  ;  these  people  will  be  sharp  enough 
to  notice  it  if  you  do,  and,  as  they  would 
also  be  sharp  enough  to  take  the  number 
of  the  carriage,  you  will  actually  have  to 
drive  to  the  station,  and  allow  the  luggage 
to  be  taken  in.  Your  uncle  will  meet  you 
there,  and  bring  you  and  Helen  and  the 
trunks  safely  away ;  there  will  be  nothing 
surprising  in  a  party  of  English  people  put- 
ting off  their  journey,  because  one  of  the 
young  ladies  is  not  quite  well." 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,  aunt,"  said 
Jane,  glancing  at  the  labels,  on  which  was 
written  :  "  Mrs.  Lisle,  Passenger  to  Charing 
Cross."  "  But  I  wonder  whether  Helen  will 
see  the  necessity  for  this?  She  may  be 
difficult  to  persuade  that  no  clue  should  be 
given  ;  for  she  must  still  hope." 

"  She  will  consent,  my  dear,  and  that  is 
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all  we  need  care  about,  in  reality.  I  have 
explained  to  her  that  she  must  be  properly 
approached  by  this  man,  if  at  all,  and  she 
will  understand  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  herself  to  have  all  communication  with  the 
few  people  who  know  anything  about  this 
episode  in  her  life  cut  off.  I  am  as  anxious 
for  this  reason  as  for  the  other,  that  these 
precautioDs  should  be  taken ;  and  we  must 
resort  to  them  under  the  strange  necessity 
that  we  are  placed  in,  to  save  this  poor  girl, 
to  a  certain  extent,  against  her  own  will. 
Only  think  what  a  death's  head  that  Del- 
phine  might  prove  to  her  in  the  future,  if 
she  knew  where  to  find  her,  and  what  the 
truth  about  her  is  !  And  now  I  think  you 
know  all  that  is  to  be  done,  and  I  cannot 
give  you  any  more  time.  My  correspond- 
ence is  very  heavy  this  morning,  and  the 
letters  are  almost  all  such  as  I  must  answer 
myself.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  a  coincidence  that 
one  of  them  encloses  a  cheque  from  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore — I  conclude  this  will  close 
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her  account  with  us — and  another  is  an 
extensive  order  from  Miss  Chevenix,  whom 
she  introduced." 

Jane  did  not  attend  to  her  aunt's  final 
remarks ;  she  was  intent  upon  Helen ;  her 
imagination  was  busy  with  a  fresh  appre- 
hension, awakened  by  what  Madame  Mor- 
rison had  said  respecting  Delphine.  Let  the 
best  that  could  come  of  this  sad  episode 
happen  ;  let  Helen  be  delivered  from  the 
thraldom  of  an  imaginary  love  for  an  un- 
worthy object,  and  saved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  ignorant  imprudence; 
her  life  must  still  have  in  it  the  lurking 
danger  of  a  secret,  which  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  those  persons  of  whom  Jane  enter- 
tained no  good  opinion  to  disclose.  She 
went  about  her  ordinary  business  with  her 
usual  diligence  indeed,  but  with  her  thoughts 
full  of  the  coming  hours. 

Madame  Morrison  had  not  let  the  crass 
grow  under  those  feet  of  hers  that  were 
swift  to  carry  her  in  the  ways  of  well-doing,. 
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and  all  that  she  had  planned  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  Helen  Rhodes  had  been  accom- 
plished. She  had  seen  the  landlord — a 
miserly  old  person,  who  wore  gaiters  and 
a  greasy  skull-cap,  kept  white  mice  in  a 
cage,  and  lived  in  the  topmost  storey  of  one 
of  his  own  houses — and  ascertained  that  the 
rent  of  Helen's  apartment  had  been  paid  for 
three  months  in  advance,  as  the  concierge 
had  stated.  She  had  informed  him  that 
the  apartment  would  be  immediately  vacated 
by  Madame  Lisle,  and  the  astute  old  gentle- 
man at  once  proposed  to  place  it  en  loca- 
tion, thereby  getting  the  chance  of  a  month's 
rent  twice  over ;  but  Madame  Morrison  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  no  power  to  make 
such  an  arrangement ;  Mr.  Lisle  might  re- 
turn any  moment  and  require  his  domicile. 

"  But  not  the  little  lady  !  Hein  !  Aha, 
I  see !"  said  the  impertinent  old  wretch. 
Madame  Morrison  then  addressed  herself 
to  the  settlement  of  Helen's  accounts,  and 
found,   as   she   expected,   that  the  Moreau 
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family  had  combined  to  cheat  her  in  every 
one  of  the  mean  and  small  ways  that  were 
within  their  power.  In  this  instance  also 
she  was  helpless.  And  she  even  thought  it 
wiser,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  excite 
the  anger  of  the  pitiful  delinquents,  who 
were,  as  she  readily  discerned,  full  of  curi- 
osity. It  was  not  until  she  had  investi- 
gated every  claim,  and  satisfied  every  de- 
mand, that  Madame  Morrison  made  known 
the  impending  departure  of  Madame  Lisle. 
Then  she  directed  Delphine  to  pack  all  her 
mistress's  clothes  and  other  property,  to  be 
ready  for  removal  on  the  following  day. 
By  this  time  Delphine  had  been  driven  to 
the  last  point  of  exasperation  by  the  cool 
authoritativeness  of  Madame  Morrison,  and 
the  gentle,  melancholy  silence  of  Helen, 
and  her  customary  discretion  forsook  her. 

"  Am  I  not  to  accompany  madame  ?"  she 
asked,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  was  engaged 
by  monsieur,  and  it  is  my  right." 

"  You  were  paid  by  monsieur,  I  believe," 
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replied  Madame  Morrison,  calmly,  "  and 
you  have  received  a  month's  wages  which 
you  will  not  have  to  earn.  Madame  Lisle 
has  no  further  occasion  for  your  services." 

"  She  has  not  told  me  so,"  said  Delphine, 
insolently,  "  and  I  have  no  orders  to  take 
from  madam e,  whom  I  do  not  know." 

"Madame  Lisle  will  give  you  her  own 
orders,"  said  Madame  Morrison,  wTith  im- 
passiveness  that  drove  Delphine  frantic. 

"  I  shall  then  be  free,  and  not  obliged  to 
await  here  the  return  of  monsieur?  For 
the  rest,  I  do  not  expect  him." 

"  You  know  on  what  terms  M.  Lisle  en- 
gaged you,"  said  Madame  Morrison,  "  and 
the  rest  is  entirely  your  own  affair.  You 
will  have  the  goodness  not  to  intrude  it 
upon  me." 

With  this,  she  left  Delphine  to  her  rage 
and  her  suspicions,  and  troubled  herself  no 
more  about  her,  except  that  the  little  scene 
suggested  the  final  precautions  which  she 
impressed   upon  her   niece.     For   to  Jane 
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had  fallen  the  task  of  removing  Helen  from 
the  place  where  she  had  tasted  of  the  joys 
of  her  fool's  paradise ;  where  the  first  terri- 
ble knowledge  and  bitter  experience  of  the 
meaning  of  life  had  come  to  her ;  where  her 
girlhood  had  fled  away  into  the  background 
of  memory,  and  she  had  become  a  woman, 
with  the  full  capacity  of  womanhood  for 
suffering,  while  much  of  the  unreason  of 
childhood  abode  with  her  still. 

With  true  consideration  and  tact,  Madame 
Morrison  decided  that  this  would  be  best 
done  by  Jane.  The  pain  of  the  final  sever- 
ance would  be  less  to  Helen,  and  she  would 
be  more  unrestrained.  Helen  had  consented 
to  all  that  the  disinterestedness  and  clear- 
sighted kindness  of  her  friend  had  proposed, 
and  now  the  time  was  come. 

"  You  will  have  to  control  yourself,  my 
dear,  with  very  great  care,"  Madame  Morri- 
son had  said  on  parting  with  Helen  the  day 
before,  "  because,  though  we  shall  not  say 
so  to  these  people,  it  is  well  they  should  be 
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left  to  suppose  that  you  are  acting  on  in- 
structions from  Mr.  Lisle." 

a  I  will  do  all  you  tell  me,"  Helen  had 
said,  in  the  tone  of  humility  and  gratitude 
that  was  so  touching  to  Madame  Morrison  ; 
4'but  Delphine  will  never  believe  that.  She 
knows  me  too  well,  and  she  has  watched 
me  too  closely." 

Helen  was  perfectly  right  in  this  forecast. 
Delphine  did  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the 
implied  version  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  herself  and  her  mother  so  much 
aback. 

When  Helen  locked  the  door  of  her  bed- 
room, and  sat  for  hours  writing,  or  trying 
to  write,  and  crying,  with  her  face  laid  on 
her  extended  arms,  in  many  forlorn  inter- 
vals of  that  agonizing  time,  Delphine  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  her  occu- 
pation, and  she  interpreted  the  whole  situa- 
tion with  a  surprisingly  near  approximation 
to  the  truth,  considering  how  limited  was 
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her  actual  information,  and  yet  with  a 
characteristic  perversion  of  motives. 

"  These  English  people  have  decided  her 
to  break  with  her  lover,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "They  are  rich,  and  they  have,  per- 
haps, found  a  match  for  her.  So  much  the 
better.  She  is  stupid — ah,  mon  Dieu  !  how 
stupid  she  is ! — and,  even  if  he  did  come 
back  to  her,  it  would  not  be  for  long.  I 
hope  he  will  come  back,  and  that  I  shall 
see  him,  for  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  that  he 
is  the  monsieur  of  the  Louvre.  And  where 
are  they  taking  her  to  ?  That  I  shall  easily 
find  out.  This  stiff  English  lady,  and  the 
cold,  ugly  miss,  who  never  looks  at  one,  they 
are  a  triste  exchange  for  a  lover,  even  if  he 
does  play  some  tricks  and  keep  one  waiting 
for  a  long  time.  My  faith  !  if  she  was  not 
so  stupid,  she  would  not  be  persuaded  by 
them." 

Then  Delphine,  obeying  Madame  Morri- 
son's directions — which  Helen  had  backed 
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in  a  timid,  hesitating  way  which  inspired 
her  attendant  with  the  utmost  contempt — 
while  she  arranged  Helen's  small  wardrobe 
for  packing,  speculated  upon  what  reward 
she  might  receive  for  her  faithful  mainte- 
nance of  the  secret  that  existed  between 
herself  and  her  young  mistress.  It  was 
probably  of  but  little  consequence  now. 
These  English  people,  no  doubt,  knew  about 
those  other  English  people  who  had  lived 
in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  but 
still  Delphine  had  kept  the  secret,  and 
''mademoiselle"  owed  her  something  for 
that.  On  the  whole,  she  had  but  a  slender 
expectation  that  her  discretion  would  be 
rewarded,  for  she  knew  well  how  small 
were  Helen's  possessions,  and  her  own 
pilferings  among  these  had  not  been  incon- 
siderable. 

Supposing  Helen  were  to  give  her  a 
ring  ?  To  be  sure,  she  could  not  wear  it, 
but  she  might  sell  it,  or  exchange  it  for  one 
that  would  fit  a  finger  of  her  large,  brown, 
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•dexterous  hands.  There  was  that  pin  with 
the  glittering  green  wreath  round  the  hand- 
some head.  Delphine  coveted  it  extremely, 
but  she  did  not  hope  for  it.  She  had  not 
failed  to  observe  that  Helen  set  great  store 
by  this  pretty  ornament,  wearing  it  con- 
stantly, with  all  changes  of  her  dress,  and 
laying  it  on  the  table  by  her  side  at  night. 
The  pin  was  not  among  the  articles  which 
Helen  silently  collected  and  placed  in  the 
little  salon,  where  two  boxes  stood  ready  to 
receive  all  her  worldly  goods.  No  doubt 
she  intended  to  wear  it  in  the  simple  dress 
she  had  selected  for  her  journey.  Helen 
was  very  silent ;  she  took  no  notice  of  Del- 
phine's  attempts  to  draw  her  into  conversa- 
tion ;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
two  or  three  times,  with  apparent  inadvert- 
ence, but  real  impertinence,  and  as  a  re- 
minder, Delphine  addressed  her  as  "  made- 
moiselle." 

She    moved    about,    when    her   task   of 
writinp"  was  completed,  pale  and  abstracted, 
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her  brows  knit,  and  her  eyelids  heavy  with 
the  weight  of  tears. 

"  If  it  was  a  joyful  journey  to  meet  the 
husband,"  said  Madame  Moreau  to  her 
daughter,  "she  would  not  have  eyes  all  red 
and  puffed  like  that.  I  think,  my  daughter, 
there  is  no  husband  in  the  case,  and  she  is 
just  paid  oiF." 

"No,  no,"  said  Delphine,  "those  English 
people  take  her  away.  If  it  had  been  the 
doing  of  the  monsieur,  he  would  have  given 
up  the  apartment.  We  shall  see  more  of  it 
yet." 

The  time  was  drawing  very  near  ;  a  note 
from  Jane  had  warned  Helen  to  expect  her 
at.  a  certain  hour,  and  Delphine  had  not 
failed  to  notice  that  the  paper  was  carefully 
placed  in  Helen's  pockets  so  soon  as  she 
had  read  its  contents.  The  rooms  had  the 
bare  and  disorderly  look  of  a  departure ; 
the  inventory  had  been  duly  taken  ;  nothing 
but  the  closing  of  Helen's  boxes  remained 
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to  be  done,  when  the  event  for  which  Del- 
phine  was  waiting  took  place. 

Helen  called  to  her  to  bring  the  blue 
velvet  bonbon-box  (that  in  which  Frank 
had  placed  his  letter  of  welcome)  to  her 
bed-room,  and  Delphine  saw  that  a  large 
packet  of  letters,  securely  tied  and  sealed, 
lay  on  the  table  before  her.  She  placed 
the  packet  in  the  box,  locked  it,  and  de- 
sired Delphine  to  place  it  in  the  largest  of 
her  trunks,  to  close  both,  and  bring  her  the 
keys. 

When  Delphine  returned,  Helen  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pretty  little 
room,  with  the  intent  expression  of  one  who 
is  taking  a  consciously  last  look  at  a  familiar 
scene. 

"  Put  down  the  keys  and  come  here," 
said  Helen. 

Delphine  obeyed. 

"You  have  kept  the  promise  you  made 
me,"  said  her  young  mistress,  "  and  I  thank 
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you.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  again, 
Delphine,  and  I  should  like  you  to  have 
kind  thoughts  of  me.  If  I  have  ever  been 
troublesome  to  you,  it  has  been  because  I 
was  not  happy." 

"  I  hope  madame  is  going  to  be  very 
happy  now/'  said  Delphine,  who,  being  like 
all  other  human  beings,  not  altogether  bad, 
was  suddenly  touched  by  the  extreme  gen- 
tleness and  sweetness  of  the  girl's  speech 
and  manner. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  want  you  to  wear 
these — I  know  you  like  them — for  my 
sake." 

She  opened  her  hand  and  displayed  to 
Delphine's  enraptured  eyes  a  pair  of  gold 
earrings,  very  prettily  worked,  which  she 
had  constantly  worn,  but  which  Delphine 
had  never  thought  of  for  a  moment  as  a 
fish  of  a  kind  that  could  possibly  come  to 
her  net.  A  flush  of  unutterable  delight 
spread  over  the  French  girl's  dark,  hand- 
some face,  and  she  said,  with   perfect  sin- 
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cerity,  as  she  accepted  the  gift,  that  she  had 
no  words  in  which  to  thank  madame ;  that 
she  would  never  forget  her;  and  that,  if  at 
any  time  she  could  serve  her,  she  would  be 
happy  to  prove  her  devotion. 

There  was  a  strong  movement  of  remorse 
in  Delphine's  heart  at  that  moment ;  it  went 
at  least  so  far  as  to  make  her  wish  that  her 
mother  had  not  fleeced  the  unsuspecting 
young  lady  quite  so  mercilessly ;  and  to 
have  moved  her  to  even  vicarious  penitence 
was  something.  But  Helen  knew  nothing 
of  all  this,  and  with  a  few  more  gentle 
words  she  dismissed  Delphine  for  the  mo- 
ment. All  was  ready,  and  with  the  anguish 
of  her  resolution  and  her  action — and  she 
could  hardly  believe  in  them  even  now 
— there  was  mingled  an  irresistible  sense  of 
relief. 

A  few  minutes  later  Jane  arrived,  and  in 
her  face  Helen  read  a  warning  to  be  cautious 
and  composed. 

The  trunks  were  taken  down  and  placed 
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on  the  carriage,  and  Helen  passed  out  of 
the  door  of  the  pretty  little  "home"  that 
had  witnessed  such  terrible  pages  in  her  life- 
history  with  a  pale,  fixed  face,  but  she  shed 
no  tears.  She  felt  as  though  she  had  no 
more  tears  to  shed  ;  as  though  they  had  all 
been  wept  over  the  poor  little  letter  that 
was  lying  in  the  drawer  of  the  small  table 
in  the  salon — the  drawer  that  had  held  the 
"slice  of  their  fortune,"  hers  and  Frank's, 
in  the  time  of  her  day-dream. 

Madame  Morrison's  prevision  was  justi- 
fied. Moved,  perhaps,  by  no  more  defined 
impulse  than  that  of  curiosity,  the  Moreaus 
had  bethought  themselves  of  taking  the 
number  of  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for 
Helen,  and  before  she  appeared  that  number 
was  inscribed  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  put 
safely  away  The  man  and  woman  were  all 
civility,  as  the  former  accepted  the  gratuity 
with  which  Jane  accompanied  her  parting 
injunctions.  These  were  that  Moreau  should 
hand  to  Mr.  Lisle,  or  anyone  representing 
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him,  the  small  sealed  packet  that  she  con- 
fided to  his  charge  (it  contained  the  key  of 
the  table-drawer),  and  which  would  be  ap- 
plied for  by  herself  on  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Lisle' s  tenancy  of  the  apartment  was  to 
come  to  a  termination,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Lisle's  making  no  appearance  either  in 
person  or  deputy. 

The  landlord  was  slinking  about  the  door 
as  Jane  and  Helen  got  into  the  carriage, 
and,  little  as  there  was  in  his  appearance  to 
inspire  confidence,  they  felt  it  was  as  well 
that  he  had  overheard  their  commission  to 
the  concierge.  Helen  spoke  not  a  word, 
and  pulled  her  veil  over  her  face  as  Jane 
gave  the  order  :  "  a  la  gave  du  nord" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Helen's    letter. 


*-  II  TADAME  LISLE  ?" 

-L"  The  question  was  asked  by  a  person 
who  had  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  at 
the  open  door  of  the  lodge  of  the  concierge 
in  the  house  at  Neuilly.  Madame  Moreau, 
busy  with  her  needle  at  a  little  round  table 
in  the  closely-draped  window,  had  not 
looked  up  until  a  tap  upon  the  glass  door 
attracted  her  attention.  The  question  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  tap,  and  instead 
of  replying  to  it  by  the  usual  mechanical 
intimation  of  the  floor  on  which  the  apart- 
ment of  the  individual  asked  for  was  situ- 
ated, she  rose,  came  to  the  door,  where  she 
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could    distinctly    see    the   questioner,    and 
answered : 

"  She  is  no  longer  here." 

"  No  longer  here  !  Where  is  she, 
then  r 

"  I  do  not  know." 

Madame  Moreau  was  looking  very  sharp- 
ly at  the  speaker,  with  a  puzzled  expression 
of  countenance,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure 
of  his  identity,  and  this  seemed  to  irritate, 
as  much  as  the  words  she  had  just  spoken 
confounded  him.  He  asked  her  testily 
what  she  was  staring  at,  adding  that  she 
must  be  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  Monsieur 
Lisle. 

Madame  Moreau's  servile  manner  was 
adopted  on  the  spot.  She  regretted  in- 
finitely, but  the  fact  was  that  Monsieur 

4 'Never  mind  about  me,"  said  Mr.  Lisle, 
stepping  over  the  threshold  and  taking  a 
seat  uninvited,  very  much  with  the  air  of 
one  unable  to  stand  ;  "  that  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.     Tell    me    about    Madame    Lisle. 
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When  did  she  leave  this  ?     When  does  she 
return  ?" 

Madame  Moreau's  dull  face  was  not  so 
dull  but  that  Mr.  Lisle  could  read  in  it  the 
unfeigned  and  exceeding  surprise  with 
which  these  queries  inspired  her.  She  had 
almost  had  time  to  forget  the  profitable 
client  whom  it  had  been  so  easy  to  cheat, 
and  whose  departure  had  been  accomplished 
in  so  rapid  a  manner,  and  with  so  little 
satisfaction  to  the  curiosity  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  Delphine.  But  here  was  a 
savoury  ailment  supplied  to  dormant 
curiosity  :  the  husband  or  the  lover,  which- 
ever he  might  be,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  lady,  coming  there  to  ask  for  her — 
there  was  no  doubt  now  that  Delphine  was 
in  the  right ;  the  English  people  had  taken 
Madame  Lisle  away,  she  had  not  been 
"  paid  off."  Madame  Moreau  had  very 
little  to  tell.  Madame  Lisle  left  the  house 
between  two  and  three  weeks  ago,  but  she 
liad  said  nothing  at  all  about  coming  back  ; 
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indeed  she  had  hardly  spoken  to  Madame 
Moreau  at  all ;  it  was  the  other  lady  who 
gave  the  orders. 

"The  other  lady?  What  other  lady?  Of 
whom  are  you  speaking?" 

"  Does  not  monsieur  know  ?  An  English 
lady,  very  dry  in  her  manner,  very  short  of 
speech.  She  came  back  with  madame,  one 
Sunday  that  madame  had  been  out  for  a  long 
time,  and  two  days  after  it  made  known 
that  madame  was  going  away  to  join  mon- 
sieur.    They  all  thought  so,  until  the  last." 

"  And  why  did  you  think  otherwise 
then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lisle,  quickly. 

"  Because  the  young  lady,  the  other,  left 
a  little  packet  for  monsieur,  and  that  had 
not  the  air  as  if  she  expected  to  see  him 
herself." 

"  A  little  packet  for  me  !  Where  is  it? 
Let  me  have  it  at  once." 

"  Very  sorry,  monsieur,  but  I  cannot. 
It  was  confided  to  the  care  of  Moreau,  the 
most  exact  of  men,  and  he  locked  it  up  in 
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the  bureau  which  monsieur  sees  there  in 
the  corner.  He  is  gone  out  for  the  moment, 
and  has  the  key  on  him.  But  he  will  re- 
turn immediately,  and  if  monsieur  chooses 
to  go  up  to  the  apartment  I  can  accompany 
him.  Monsieur  will  find  everything  in  good 
order ;  the  windows  are  opened  every  day.,r 

"No,  thank  you  ;  I  will  wait  here  for 
your  husband's  return,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
In  the  meantime,  tell  me,  as  exactly  and 
as  fully  as  you  can,  all  about  the  departure 
of  Madame  Lisle." 

Putting  a  strong  constraint  upon  himself, 
patiently  following  the  confused  and  tauto- 
logical narrative  of  Madame  Moreau,  and 
adding  to  it  such  fragments  of  knowledge 
as  he  possessed,  Mr.  Lisle  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth. 
Helen  had  broken  her  promise  to  him  ; 
under  the  pressure  of  suspense  and  loneli- 
ness she  had  gone  to  her  friend — he  could 
not  recall  the  name  now,  but  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  ascertain  it — and  imparted  the 
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circumstances  to  her.  Her  friend. had  taken 
Helen  away,  with  her  free  will,  of  course  ; 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise  ; 
and,  with  this  reflection,  angry  resentment 
replaced  the  first  shock  of  disconcerted  sur- 
prise with  which  he  had  heard  of  Helen's 
departure. 

Then  a  word  of  Madame  Moreau's  struck 
him ;  she  was  alluding  to  Helen's  illness. 
He  questioned  her,  and  learned  that  she 
had  been  ill  at  the  house  of  the  English 
lad}7.  Madame  Moreau  did  not  know  where 
the  English  lady  lived,  nor  who  the  younger 
lady  was,  the  one  who  took  Madame  Lisle 
away  with  her — to  London,  she  supposed. 

"To  London  !"  said  Mr.  Lisle,  with  evi- 
dent discomposure.     "  How  do  you  know  ?" 

11  It  was  written  on  the  trunks,"  said 
Madame  Moreau ;  "  and  the  other  lady  told 
the  cocher  to  drive  to  the  Gare  du  Nord." 

This  intelligence  was  bewildering  to  Mr. 
Lisle.  Helen's  friend  certainly  lived  in 
Paris  ;  with  what  intent  could  she  then  have 
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taken  her  to  London  ?  Could  it  have 
been  some  one  else  who  had  come  to  her 
aid  ?  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  herself,  by  any 
wonderful  chance  ?  Or  had  this  meddle- 
some friend  persuaded  Helen  to  go  to 
London  with  her,  and  replace  herself  under 
care  of  her  former  protectors? 

As  these  alternative  suppositions  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Lisle,  he  became  exceedingly  red  and  un- 
comfortable. 

In  either  of  the  two  cases  he  would 
find  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant  position, 
one  considerably  worse  than  that  which  he 
had  expected  to  have  to  face  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  after  his  long  and  unexplained 
absence. 

He  got  up  and  walked  about,  in  the 
narrow  space  of  the  lodge  of  the  concierge, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  suspicious  appear- 
ance of  such  agitation  on  his  part,  com- 
bined with  his  ignorance  of  the  actions  of 
the  lady  whom  he  called  his  wife. 
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"Yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  it;  she 
said  the  Gare  du  Nord,"  repeated  Madame 
Moreau,  and  then  she  added:  "But,  hold, 
here  is  Moreau  himself,  he  will  tell  monsieur 
the  same." 

Moreau  entered  the  lodge,  and  saluted 
Mr.  Lisle,  but  he,  too,  looked  at  him  with 
something  of  uncertainty,  which  seemed 
strangely  irritating  to  that  gentleman. 

"  Pardon,  but  it  is  that  monsieur " 

Mr.  Lisle  interrupted  Moreau  just  as  he 
had  interrupted  Moreau's  wife. 

"Yes,  yes,  never  mind.  You  have  a 
packet  for  me.     Where  is  it  ?" 

Moreau  exchanged  looks  with  his  wife  ; 
but  a  quick  nod  from  her  made  him  under- 
stand that  he  was  to  ask  no  questions,  and 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  search  his  pockets 
for  the  key  of  the  bureau. 

"  That  is  the  packet  the  lady  left  for 
monsieur,"  he  said,  handing  the  little 
parcel  to  Mr.  Lisle,  who  instantly  broke 
the  seal,  and   found  a  key  enclosed    in    a 
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small  pasteboard  tube  that  had  once  con- 
tained a  bottle  of  homoeopathic  medicine. 
A  little  slip  of  paper,  bearing  the  words, 
"  Money-drawer,"  in  Helen's  writing,  was 
attached  to  the  key. 

The  concierge  and  his  wife  kept  silence 
while  Mr.  Lisle  looked  at  the  key,  and 
examined  the  paper  in  which  it  had  been 
wrapped,  but  on  which  he  found  nothing 
written.     Presently  he  said  : 

u  If  you  will  come  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  go  up  now,  if  you  please,"  and  he  led 
the  way  up  the  general  staircase. 

In  a  few  minutes  Madame  Moreau  came 
down,  and  related  to  her  husband  all  that 
had  passed  during  his  absence.  They 
laughed,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
wondered  what  monsieur  would  find  above 
there — who  could  have  thought  there  was 
only  a  key  in  the  little  packet  ?  and  agreed 
that  it  was  a  droll  thing,  and  these  were 
droll  people,  though  not  bad  to  have  to  do 
with,  and  that  it  was  droll  in  particular  to 
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discover  that  it  was  not  monsieur,  after  all, 
but  madame  who  had  lc  taken  the  key  of  the 
fields." 

When  Mr.  Lisle  found  himself  alone  in 
the  little  apartment,  he  looked  about  him 
with  a  shrinking  uncertain  glance.  Were 
there  ghosts  in  the  place,  that  might  look 
out  at  him  in  broad  daylight  from  the  stiff 
folds  of  the  window-hangings,  or  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  mirrors  that  had  reflected 
Helen's  face  through  the  long  hours  of  her 
unrelieved  suspense?  He  made  a  hasty 
inspection  of  the  empty  rooms,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  the  salon,  flung  himself  wearily 
into  a  fauteuil,  and  clasping  his  hands  be- 
hind his  head,  with  a  deep  impatient  sigh 
fell  a- thinking. 

There  was  something  strange  about  Mr. 
Lisle's  way  of  taking  the  utterly  unexpected 
intelligence  of  Helen's  departure.  It  did 
not  denote  either  violent  grief,  anger,  disap- 
pointment, or  anxiety.  It  was  rather  the 
attitude  of  a  great  and  pressing  perplexity ; 
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there  was  neither  the  anguish  of  love  nor 
that  of  fear  in  it.  With  what  feelings,  what 
thoughts,  what  intentions,  had  he  returned 
to  Paris  ?  It  was  clear  that  he  had  expect- 
ed to  find  Helen  in  the  place  where  he  had 
left  her,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  clear  in  the  matter.  And  now,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  purpose  or  his 
mood,  the  one  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the 
other  was  changed,  by  an  event  sounforeseen 
that  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  take  it, 
and  there  was  over  him  a  strange  incapacity, 
both  physical  and  mental,  to  calculate  and 
avert  its  consequences.  Even  as  he  sat 
there  thinking,  he  dozed  off  to  sleep,  and 
awoke  presently,  with  a  start,  to  remember 
the  key.  He  had  left  it,  with  his  hat,  in  the 
vestibule,  and  he  staggered  as  he  rose  to  go 
for  it. 

He  looked  about  for  the  little  writing- 
table,  unlocked  and  pulled  out  the  drawer. 
At  the  back  of  it  lay  a  sealed  packet,  con- 
taining the  pocket-book  which  he  had  placed 
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there.  In  the  pocket-book  was  a  letter, 
and  the  pin  with  the  head  of  Apollo,  encir- 
cled with  laurel,  Frank  Lisle's  first  gift  to 
Helen  Rhodes,  also  the  mock  wedding-ring, 
his  second. 

"  If  you  ever  come  back  to  enquire  what 
has  become  of  me,"  Helen  had  written — 
"for  they  tell  me  I  need  not  fear  that 
you  are  dead — you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  I  am  with  my  good  friend.  I  did 
not  disobey  you  by  going  to  her,  though 
my  distress  was  very  great,  and  I  was 
very  lonely ;  she  saw  me  accidentally,  and 
she  would  not  leave  me.  It  is  her  good 
aunt,  who  offered  me  a  home  when  my 
father  died,  that  has  made  me  understand 
the  wrong  thing  I  have  done,  and  has 
enabled  me  to  undo  it,  so  far  as  any  wrong 
thing  can  be  undone  in  this  world.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  you  also  did  not  know 
how  wrong  it  was,  and  have  found  it  out, 
that  you  have  stayed  away,  meaning  me  to 
learn  it   by  this  means ;   if  so,  it   is   well, 
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though  it  has  made  ine  suffer  a  great  deal, 

and  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  thank  you,     I 

know  now  that  you    could    never    respect 

me,  and    I    should    dishonour    my   father's 

name  if  I   did   not   go    away   at  once.     I 

shall  be  safe,  and  no  one  will  be  troubled 

about  me.     I  have  done  so  wrong,  though 

I  did  not  know  it,  that  I  do  not    deserve 

ever  to  be  happy.     Where  I  shall  be  placed, 

or   what  will  be  my  occupation,  I  do  not 

know;    but    there    will    be    no  need    for 

you     to     reproach,    or     disquiet     yourself 

on    account    of    me.     You    must  try    and 

forgive    me    for    being    so    ignorant    and 

so  selfish ;  for  I  was  both  when  I  led  you 

to  pity  me  so  much,  that  you  did   what  was 

wrong  for  my  sake.     I  am  sure   it  was  for 

my  sake,  and   you    must   forgive   me   now 

and   forget  me.     I   am    not   helpless    and 

deserted,  though  I  am  very,  very  miserable. 

But  that  is  my  own  fault.     I   could  not  let 

my    friends    help    me,  as    they    will    do, 

without  telling  them  everything  ;   and    so   I 
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have  told  them  that  it  might  injure  your 
friend,  and  would  certainly  displease  you, 
to  have  your  name  mentioned  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore.  I  have  their  promise 
that  it  never  shall  be  mentioned.  My 
secret  and  yours  will  be  faithfully  kept ; 
and  if  Mr.  Townley  Gore  ever  makes  any 
enquiry  for  me,  he  will  be  told  that  I  am 
in  my  friends'  charge.  The  false  pretext, 
for  which  she  has  forgiven  me,  will  be  the 
truth.  You  see,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  ever  take  any  thought  for  me. 
I  will  not  write  more,  for  this  is  all  that  I 
am  bound  to  say,  and  I  might  write  for 
ever  without  saying  what  there  is  in  my 
heart.  Only  one  thing  more  I  must  say. 
Even  if  you  have  not  acted  from  the 
motive  I  have  imagined — indeed,  no  matter 
what  the  cause  of  your  conduct  may  be — I 
would  not  condemn  you,  if  I  could  be 
made  to  know  it.  The  fault  was  all  mine 
— all  mine.  I  trust  the  penalty  may  be." 
Mr.  Lisle  read  this  letter   through  twice 
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over,  and  then  sat  for  some  time  thinking 
over  it.  This,  then,  was  the  explanation. 
These  officious  women  had  enlightened  the 
girl's  mind,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate, 
having  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
motives  and  intentions  were  of  the  worst 
kind,  as  your  very  pious  people  are  apt  to 
do,  when  the  children  of  wrath  are  in 
question.  And  she  had  not  indeed  taken 
in  all  their  meaning — her  letter  made  that 
plain — but  perceived  the  truth  sufficiently 
to  be  rescued  from  the  danger,  while  still 
investing  him  with  a  remnant  of  the  halo 
of  her  pretty  and  ingenuous  fancy.  Mr. 
Lisle  anathematised  the  canting  insolence 
of  Helen's  friend  and  her  aunt,  as  freely  as 
if  they  had  inflicted  on  him  the  grossest  in- 
justice by  their  suspicions,  and  his  motives 
and  intentions  had  been  of  the  loftiest  kind, 
and  as  emphatically  as  if  the  action  to 
which  those  suspicions  had  led  had  not 
happened   to    fit   in  with  his   own  private 
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wishes  and  convenience  at  that  particular 
time. 

He  was  as  angry  with  Helen  for  having 
been  persuaded  to  free  herself  from  the 
snare  which  he  had  set  for  her,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  in  his  secret  soul  disgusted 
with  his  own  folly,  for  having  incurred  so 
much  additional  embarrassment  at  a  critical 
moment  in  his  life,  and  inwardly  conscious 
of  an  immense  relief  in  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  escaped.  But  the  vagaries  of 
pride,  and  the  promptings  of  vanity,  are  past 
enumeration,  and  profitless  to  analyse. 
Both  pride  and  vanity  were  in  arms  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lisle,  and  for  a  while  they  pre- 
vailed over  the  other  forms  of  selfishness  in 
him.  It  was,  seemingly,  not  good  for  him 
to  be  strongly  moved  by  any  passion  just 
then,  for  his  colour  varied  strangely,  and 
when  he  rose  abruptly,  as  if  under  the  im- 
pulse of  some  stinging  thought,  and  walked 
about  the  room,  his  gait  was  unsteady. 
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Whatever  the  cause  of  his  abandonment 
of  Helen  had  been,  by  what  circumstances 
determined  and  accompanied,  absence  had 
deprived  her  of  her  charm  for  him. 

He  was  not  untouched  by  her  letter,  but 
he  was  more  angry  than  affected.  There  is 
such  a  possibility  as  that  of  finding  certain 
difficulties  smoothed  away  to  the  point  of 
mortification,  though,  as  his  wrath  some- 
what abated,  he  derived  considerable  satis- 
faction from  the  passage  in  her  letter  that 
referred  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore. 

"That  certainly  is  uncommonly  lucky," 
he  said  to  himself,  framing  his  thoughts  in 
such  familiar  words  as  told  of  the  assuage- 
ment of  his  first  lofty  wrath.  "  I  got  a 
great  start  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  she  might  have  come  in  person  after 
Helen,  or  that  those  sanctimonious  meddlers 
might  have  taken  Helen  back  to  her  prison ; 
but  that  is  all  safe.  Indeed,  it  all  seems 
pretty  safe,  and,  considering  what  a  fool  I 
have  been,  I  have  not  come  off  so  badly." 
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At  this  point  in  his  meditations,  Mr.  Lisle 
seemed  to  have  recovered  his  temper  and 
controlled  his  nerves ;  he  glanced  over 
Helen's  letter  once  more,  restored  it,  with 
the  pen  and  the  ring,  to  the  pocket-book, 
which  he  placed  in  his  breast-pocket,  but- 
toned his  coat,  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass 
with  a  critical  air,  put  on  his  hat,  and  went 
down  the  staircase  swin^in^the  door-kevon 
his  forefinger. 

Moreau  had  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Lisle's 
visit  to  the  long-forsaken  apartment,  to  fetch 
the  landlord,  ready  at  hand  in  his  garret 
close  by,  and  when  Mr.  Lisle  re-entered  the 
lodge  of  the  concierge  he  found  the  miser, 
in  his  invariable  coffee-coloured  suit  of  patch- 
ed ^  clothes,  his  dirty  gaiters,  and  his  greasy 
skull-cap,  on  the  watch  for  him. 

To  this  pleasing  person  Mr.  Lisle  handed 
over  the  key,  telling  him  he  might  let  the 
apartment  that  day  if  he  liked  ;  and  then, 
having  openly  bestowed  upon  the  Moreaus 
a  gratuity,  which  the  landlord  eyed  with  a 
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hungry  glare  eloquent  of  his  longing  to 
transfer  it  to  his  own  pocket,  was  about  to 
depart,  when  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
attendant  whose  services  he  had  engaged 
for  Helen.  She  might  tell  him  some  things 
it  would  be  useful  to  know.  He  asked 
Madame  Moreau  where  her  daughter  was 
and  whether  he  might  see  her  ;  but  Madame 
Moreau  replied  that  her  daughter  was  no 
longer  at  home.  She  had  got  a  very  good 
place,  only  ten  days  ago,  that  of  maid  to  a 
very  fine  and  fashionable  lady,  and  was 
gone  to  England.  Hold,  this  was  the  lady's 
name ;  and  Madame  Moreau  showed  Mr. 
Lisle  a  name  and  address,  written  on  a  card 
stuck  into  the  clock-case  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  remarking,  "  that  monsieur  might  be 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ramsden." 

Mr.  Lisle  obligingly  glanced  at  the  card, 
but  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lady. 

"  I  really  should  not  have  known  him," 
said  Moreau,  when  Mr.  Lisle  was  gone,  and 
the   landlord   had   also   retired,    muttering 
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"  that  the  concierges  had  a  fine  time  of  it, 
and  that  he  wished  he  could  be  his  own 
concierge." 

"  And  I  actually  did  not  know  him,  for 
a  minute,"  remarked  Madame  Moreau. 
"  Ah,  they  are  a  droll  lot,  those  English  ; 
they  don't  cry  out  before  they  are  hurt,  no, 
nor  when  they  are  hurt,  neither.  But,  hold, 
there  was  one  thing  we  did  not  tell  him — 
that  the  young  lady  said  she  would  come 
when  the  terra  is  finished,  in  a  week  that 
will  be,  to  see  whether  he  had  appeared 
and  taken  the  packet." 

"Yes,  we  ought  to  have  told  him  that, 
but  one  cannot  think  of  everything." 

On  the  day  after  these  occurrences,  Frank 
Lisle  left  Paris,  in  the  company  of  his  friend 
Frederick  Lorton,  who  was  returning  to 
England  after  a  long  stay  abroad.  The 
usually  high  spirits  of  the  artist  were  a  little 
dashed ;  his  friend,  who  had  but  recently 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  was  feeble 
and  peevish,  and  although  no  mood,  either 
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of  his  own  or  any  other  person's,  could  hin- 
der Frank  from  seeing  beauties  in  landscape, 
even  when  viewed  by  express  train,  and 
watching  for  bits  of  colour  as  they  flew  past, 
he  felt  too  thoroughly  anxious  to  be  as  happy 
as  he  was  under  most  circumstances.  How 
Frank  Lisle's  friend  found  himself  advertised 
for  in  the  Agony  Column,  and  learned  that 
the  chief  object  of  his  journey  was  not  to  be 
realised,  but  that  his  own  position  was  ma- 
terially altered,  has  already  been  related. 
Frank  Lisle  was  in  high  delight  at  his 
friend's  good  fortune,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  indulged  in  much 
speculation  upon  the  future,  but  he  derived 
his  chief  amusement  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  once  for- 
midable Mrs.  Townley  Gore,  with,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  her  teeth  drawn." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A    LITTLE     DINNER. 

ON  DON  was  very  hot,  very  dusty,  and 
■*-^  much  pervaded  by  the  imposing  four- 
gon,  and  the  humbler,  luggage-carrying  cab. 

The  season  was  over  ;  the  Goodwood 
week  had  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  very 
latest  of  the  garden-parties  had  taken  place ; 
the  yachting  arrangements  were  all  made  ; 
and  it  only  remained  for  the  paradise  of  the 
last  three  months  to  be  declared  quite  too 
dreadful  for  further  endurance  by  its  Peris 
with  a  passe-partout. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  were  at  their 
house  in  Kaiser  Crescent ;  both  of  them  in 
good  health,  and   very  well  satisfied  with 

VOL.  II.  o 
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things  in  general.  The  gout  had  released 
Mr.  Townley  Gore  from  its  clutches,  and  he 
had  been  able  to  enjoy  the  latter  half  of 
the  season,  after  the  discreet  fashion  in 
which  it  was  his  habit  to  take  his  pleasures. 
The  prospect  for  the  autumn  was  an  agree- 
able one.  It  included  a  fortnight's  yacht- 
ing with  a  friend,  and  some  capital  shooting 
down  at  his  brother-in-law's  place  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  shooting  at  Horndean  was  not,  indeed, 
much  to  boast  of;  but  Mrs.  Horndean  had 
a  liberable  and  accommodating  neighbour, 
who,  not  caring  for  sport  of  any  kind  him- 
self, and  having  no  parties  at  Chesney 
Manor  during  the  autumn,  had  made  the 
Horndean  guns  free  of  his  woods  and  his 
stubble-fields  in  the  time  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor of  Horndean.  Mr.  Warrender  had 
gone  abroad  just  before  the  late  Mr.  Horn- 
dean's  death,  and  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  brother, 
but  he  did  the  proper  thing,  as  Mrs.  Town- 
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ley  Gore  expressed  it,  by  giving  the  usual 
directions  to  his  "  people  "  at  Chesney 
Manor,  and  his  own  absence  would  make 
little  or  no  difference.  Old  Mr.  Horndean 
had  £0t  on  better  with  Mr.  Warrender  than 
with  any  other  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  he 
was  not  much  in  Mr.  Townley  Gore's  line. 
Very  gentleman-like,  and  all  that — as,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  odd  if  he  were 
not,  for  the  Warrenders  of  Chesney  were  of 
as  old  planting  there  as  their  own  famous 
oaks — but  not  country-gentlemanlike ;  book- 
ish, "  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  as  Mr.  Foker 
said  of  "  It'ly,"  and  not  much  liking  for  sub- 
jects  on  which  Mr.  Townley  Gore  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself,  and  liked  to 
say  it. 

Mr.  Warrender  was  not  much  in  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore's  line  either,  for,  although 
he  was  perfectly  polite  on  the  rare  occasions 
of  their  meeting,  he  had  never  conveyed  to 
her  the  least  indication  that  he  admired,  or, 
indeed,  that  he  so  much  as  perceived  her 

o2 
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good  looks  ;  and  what  could  be  more  re- 
pellent than  such  a  deplorable  defect  of 
sympathy?  So  far  was  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
from  regretting  the  absence  of  the  owner  of 
Chesney  Manor  that,  in  giving  a  young 
friend,  to  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  confidentially,  a  sketch  of  her  plans 
and  intentions  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  she  actually  enumerated  it  among  the 
advantages  of  the  situation. 

Heat,  dust,  and  noise  were  all  carefully 
excluded  from  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  morn- 
ing-room. The  choicest  flowers  adorned  it, 
and  its  two  occupants  presented  an  attractive 
picture.  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was  seated 
close  to  the  open  door  of  the  small  con- 
servatory ;  her  dress,  of  the  lightest  fabric 
and  most  elegant  composition,  might,  by 
making  believe  very  much,  be  supposed  to 
represent  slight  mourning.  She  was  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  and  the  last  half  of 
the  season  had  not  told  on  her  at  all. 
She    "had   enjoyed  such  peace  of  inind," 
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she  said,  "  and  that  was  a  great  thing  P 
Her  companion  was  Miss  Chevenix,  and 
their  interview  was  as  familiar  as  it  was 
animated,  for  Beatrix  was  lying  at  full 
length  on  a  sofa,  in  her  favourite  attitude, 
with  her  hands  clasped  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  attire  was  deep  mourning,  ex- 
pressed by  an  expensive  combination  of 
rich  silk,  embroidered  crape,  and  heavy  jet 
fringes ;  and  it  became  her  well,  adding  to 
her  radiant  beauty  the  one  subtle  touch  of 
refinement  that  a  few  very  critical  observers 
had  sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  think 
it  lacked.  This  perfectly  tasteful  toilette 
had  several  little  features  which  only  a  wo- 
man would  discern  in  detail,  although  men 
would  be  aware  of  the  completeness  of  the 
whole  effect. 

Mrs.  Townley  had  a  special  reason,  in 
addition  to  her  interest  in  the  young  lady, 
for  observing  Miss  Chevenix  on  this  their 
first  meeting  since  the  death  of  Beatrix's 
father.     Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was  absolutely 
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unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  her  friend's 
pecuniary  position,  and  she  was  just  the 
woman  to  catch  at  once  the  indications 
afforded  by  dress,  and  the  minor  modes  of 
personal  expenditure.  She  knew  that, 
though  it  would  not  be  possible  to  deceive 
her  about  the  value,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
price  of  a  gown  and  its  accompaniments, 
other  people  were  not  so  discerning,  and 
the  small  things  that  make  the  difference 
between  the  quite  first-rate,  and  the  some- 
thing between  first-rate  and  second-rate 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  escape  notice. 

Miss  Chevenix  was  two  minutes  in  her 
presence  before  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  said  to 
herself:  "She  is  better  dressed  than  ever. 
That  treatment  of  jet  is  quite  new." 

The  observation  was  just ;  she  was  only 
in  error  in  her  deduction  from  it.  And  her 
visitor  knew  what  she  had  looked  for,  and 
what  she  was  thinking  of,  as  well  as  she 
knew  it,  while  they  were  smiling  at  each 
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other,  and   deploring  the   "  age "  that  had 
elapsed  since  their  last  meeting. 

Miss  Chevenix  was  in  charming  spirits ; 
having  returned  only  just  as  everyone  else 
•was  leaving  town,  she  was  much  newer  to 
London  than  Mrs.  Townley  Gore. 

The  conversation  had  lasted  a  good  while, 
and  the  old  familiarity  was  re-established 
by  the  time  the  friends  had  reached  a  point 
in  their  discussion  of  plans  for  the  autumn 
which  naturally  led  to  the  mention  of 
Horndean  and  its  neighbourhood. 

"  Chesney  Manor  adjoins  Horndean,"  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  explained.  "The  former 
people  were  connected  with  the  Warren- 
ders,  and  there's  only  a  sunk  fence  and  a 
railing  for  half  a  mile  or  so  between  the 
park  and  the  Horndean  shrubberies.  Ches- 
ney is  twice  the  extent,  and  a  far  hand- 
somer place,  and  I  believe  the  pictures  are 
very  fine.     I  never  saw  them." 

"  It's  rather  a  pity  the  man  is  a  bore," 
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said    Beatrix.     "What   is    he?     Religious, 
philosophical,  or  philanthropical  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know  \  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out.  He  doesn't  hunt ;  he 
doesn't  shoot;  he  doesn't  know  anyone — 
I  mean  of  our  world — and  he  has  the  most 
absurd  cut-and-dry  notions  about  every- 
thing. I  believe  he  thinks  the  nineteenth 
century  no  such  wonderful  era  of  the  world's 
history,  and  would  have  every  woman  cut 
her  hair  off,  wear  a  '  front,'  a  cap,  and  a 
shawl,  from  her  wedding-day  out,  and  retire 
from  the  observations  of  mankind." 

Beatrix  laughed.  She  was  genuinely 
diverted,  for  she  perfectly  understood  what 
it  was  that  put  the  spice  into  Mrs.  Townley 
Gore's  sketch  of  Mr.  Warrender. 

"  He  is  one  of  those  objectionable  people 
who  has  a  '  standard,'  and  is  always  apply- 
ing it.  A  bore  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
fact.  However,  we  shall  not  have  his  com- 
pany, and  we  shall  have  his  coverts." 
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"  It  will  be  quite  charming  !  And  it  is 
so  good  of  you  to  think  of  me  !" 

"  Of  course  I  thought  of  you.  Beatrix ; 
and,  when  your  answer  was  delayed,  I 
assure  you  we  were  quite  miserable.  Fred- 
erick is  immensely  elated  about  your  com- 
ing. By-the-by,  why  were  you  so  long 
about  making  up  your  mind  ?" 

Miss  Chevenix  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  she  replied,  and  a  look  of  vexation 
passed  over  her  face ;  but  she  said  presently, 
as  carelessly  as  she  could, 

"  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  I  should 
be  able  to  do,  until  I  had  heard  from  Mrs. 
Mabberley." 

"  My  dear  Beatrix,  I  do  hope  you  have 
not  put  yourself  in  for  too  much  restraint 
and  interference  from  Mrs.  Mabberley.  I 
cannot  quite  make  out  your  agreeing  to  live 
with  her,  for  I  don't  think  you  ever  liked 
her  particularly ;  and,  if  she  is  to  interfere 
with  your  going  where  you  please,  you  will 
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find  it  a  nuisance.  Why  did  you  agree  to 
live  with  her?"  added  Mrs.  Townley  Gore, 
abruptly,  and,  as  her  hearer  felt,  intending 
to  get  an  answer  to  her  question. 

"What  was  I  to  do?  Mrs.  Mabberley 
and  ray  father  were  old  friends;  she  was 
the  only  person  who  offered  me  any  help  in 
that  way.  I  have  no  relations,  and  I  could 
not  live  alone,  unless  I  provided  myself 
with  a  sheep-dog  of  the  most  objectionable 
kind.  And  even  then  it  would  hardly  have 
done.  The  duchess  said  so  the  other  day, 
for,  as  she  remarked,  I  am  not  enough  of 
an  heiress  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  I  really 
had  not  any  choice.  Mrs.  Mabberley  is 
very  nice  to  me;  she  does  not  want  to  in- 
terfere in  general ;  it  was  only  that  I  had 
half  promised  to  go  to  Scotland  with  her  in 
September.  I  delayed  until  1  had  her 
answer,   letting  me  off.     On  the  whole,  I 

shall  be  very  comfortable,  and  then " 

here  Miss  Chevenix  assumed  a  look  of  pru- 
dence, and  a  tone  of  calculation,  which  were 
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as  re-assuring  to  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  as  the 
gown  from  Worth  itself — "there's  the  let- 
ting of  my  own  house,  you  see ;  four  hun- 
dred a  year  added  to  one's  income  is  always 
worth  having,  and  I  get  rid  of  the  ser- 
vants." 

"Ah  !  yes,  that  explains  it.  And  so  your 
house  is  let?     Who  are  the  people?" 

"A  Colonel  Eamsden,  his  wife,  and  son. 
I  know  little  of  them,  except  that  they  are 
great  travellers,  friends  of  Mrs.  Mabberley's, 
and  forbiddingly  pious.  She  gave  me  many 
cautions  not  to  air  what  she  obligingly 
called  my  heathenism  before  them,  if  I  met 
them  at  her  house  ;  and  told  me  they  were 
satisfactory  about  the  odious  arrangements. 
How  I  do  hate  transacting  business,  don't 
you?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Townley  Gore, 
with  a  serenely  superior  air.  "  I  rather 
like  it." 

"  But  then  you're  so  clever,  while  I  am  as 
ignorant  in  such  things  as  Harold  Skimpole 
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pretended  to  be.  Mrs.  Mabberley  took 
most  of  it  off  my  hands,  and  she  got  every- 
thing she  wanted  done." 

"  There's  a  quiet  persistency  about  her. 
I  should  think  she  could  carry  a  point." 

"  She  called  on  the  Ramsdens  the  other 
day.  It  was  so  funny,  she  told  me.  The 
colonel  has  got  papa's  room,  and  there's  a 
big  Bible  on  the  table,  and  an  illuminated 
text  over  the  door.  They  have  the  servants 
in  to  family  prayers,  and  go  to  church  twice 
on  Sunday.  I  wonder  what  foreign  curi- 
osities they've  introduced  into  my  room  ? 
More  texts,  I  daresay,  and  a  revolving  '  re- 
membrancer' hung  up  over  the  looking- 
glass." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  the  ridicule 
with  which  Miss  Chevenix  spoke  that  made 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  uncomfortable.  She, 
too,  wished  Beatrix  would  not  talk  in  this 
way  ;  it  was  so  unnecessary ;  it  was,  indeed, 
such  bad  form.  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  herself 
went  regularly  to  church  at  Horndean ;  it 
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looked  well  in  the  country ;  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne, the  rector,  was  a  man  of  very  good 
family.  She  did  not  even  always  stay  away 
from  church  in  town.  It  was  very  tiresome 
of  Beatrix.  She  ought  to  know  better; 
she  ought  to  have  learned  wisdom  from  the 
Darnell  affair. 

Some  of  these  thoughts  also  Miss  Chev- 
enix  read,  and,  with  one  of  her  peculiar 
laughs,  in  which  there  was  mockery  and 
knowingness  that  spoiled  their  music,  she 
said, 

"I  see,  you  are  reflecting  sadly  on  my 
free-thinking,  or,  rather,  on  its  translation 
into  free  speech.  I  won't  do  it  again.  And 
now,  tell  me  about  your  brother.  Is  he 
well?" 

"Quite  well,  and  in  town.  He  dines 
here  to-morrow,  expressly  to  meet  you." 

"Anyone  else?" 

"  His  friend,  Mr.  Lisle.  It  will  be  amus- 
ing to  see  the  painter  studying  you.  He  is 
the  oddest  person,  quite  unconventional,  but 
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not  in  the  least  ill-bred.  Mr.  Townley  Gore 
quotes  some  rusty  saying  about  good  man- 
ners and  a  good  heart  apropos  of  Mr.  Lisle. 
He  is  the  only  person  unlike  other  people 
whom  I  have  ever  liked.  You  will  astonish 
Tiirn,  Beatrix;  and  he  will  show  it  quite 
simply,  just  as  if  you  were  a  picture,  or  a 
flower,  or  a  beautiful  bit  of  textile  fabric. 
And  Frederick  will  fall  in  love  with  you  at 
first  sight." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

There  was  some  abruptness,  but  no  con- 
fusion, in  Miss  Chevenix's  tone. 

"  It  is  his  way,  my  dear.  The  eternal 
passions,  which  have  lasted  six  weeks  or  so, 
that  Frederick  has  confided  to  me,  in  the 
good  old  times,  before  he  took  to  wandering, 
and  we  quarrelled,  more  or  less,  would  fill 
a  good  many  story-books.  The  affair  that 
nearly  cost  him  Horndean,  and  led  to  the 
condition  I  told  you  of  in  Mr.  Horndean's 
will,  I  knew  nothing  about,  of  course ;  but 
I  believe  it  was  the  most  serious,  as  well  as 
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the  least  desirable,  of  them  all.  He  is  a 
good  deal  altered  in  many  ways ;  he  used 
to  be  rather  outspoken  than  otherwise,  but 
now,  though  we  are  perfectly  good  friends, 
he  does  not  tell  me  any  secrets.  However, 
I  know  him  well  enough  to  be  convinced 
there  is  no  eternal  passion  on  hand  just 
now.  Frederick  is  not  the  man  to  keep 
away  from  the  object  of  it  if  there  were 
one,  either  for  her  sake  or  his  own,  especi- 
ally now  that  there  are  no  risks  to  be  run, 
and  he  has  been  content  enough  at  Horn- 
dean  until  lately." 

"  But  an  eternal  passion  may  have  set  in 
'lately.'" 

"No,  it  has  not.  I  know  the  symptoms. 
I  wish,  Beatrix,  in  serious,  downright  earn- 
est, he  would  fall  in  love  with  you,  for  I 
am  afraid  he  is  gambling  again." 

"  And  I  might  divert  him  from  that  pas- 
time— for  six  weeks." 

Something  in  the  speaker's  tone,  and  the 
swift  flash  of  her  eves,  might  have  warned 
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Mrs.  Townley  Gore  that  she  had  gone  a 
little  too  far  in  her  open  exhibition  of  the 
tranquil  selfishness  that  characterised  her, 
by  thus  proposing  Beatrix  as  a  corrective  to 
that  particular  one  of  her  brother's  vices  to 
which  she  most  objected,  because  it  was  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  costly.  But 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  did  not  see  the  look  or 
notice  the  tone,  for  she  was  quite  in  earn- 
est. A  change  had  come  over  her  mood  of 
mind  about  her  brother  since  that  day  when 
the  spitefulness  that  was  dangerously  near 
the  surface  of  her  nature  had  impelled  her 
to  sneer  at  Beatrix's  defeat  by  Lady  Dar- 
nell, and  Beatrix  had  dimly  seen  her  way 
to  revenge.  Frederick  was  independent, 
safe,  and,  she  was  glad  to  believe,  inclined 
to  be  respectable.  He  could  afford  to  please 
himself,  and,  as  it  was  not  be  hoped  that  he 
would  not  marry,  it  would  be  pleasanter  for 
her  that  he  should  marry  her  friend.  Mr. 
Chevenix  was  out  of  the  way,  and  this  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  regarded  as  another  great 
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thing.  That  he  had  been  a  dubious  person 
she  always  felt,  and  Beatrix  was  well  off, 
in  excellent  society,  and  very  much  liked 
by  the  "best"  people.  It  really  would  do 
very  well;  but,  just  because  she  thought  of 
it  so  approvingly,  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  had 
enough  worldly  wisdom  to  abstain  from 
talking  about  it.  She  had  in  her  a  touch 
of  the  superstition  that  will  prevent  an  old 
Alsatian  peasant  from  alluding  to  his  age, 
"lest  Death  should  hear  him  and  remem- 
ber." She  had  vague  notions  of  belief  in 
anything  except  fate,  and  that  she  held  to 
be  mostly  malignant,  yet  sometimes  capable 
of  being  cheated.  So  she  merely  smiled  at 
Beatrix  and  said, 

"  Of  course  for  six  weeks.  You  are  that 
sort  of  woman,  you  know !  But  tell  me 
about  the  duchess.  She  came  up  to  town 
with  you,  did  she  not?" 

"Yes,  or  I  came  up  with  her — whichever 
you  like.  It  was  dull  at  Derwent,  but  dul- 
ness  was    the    correct   thing   for  both   the 
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duchess  and  myself.  She  is  a  good  woman, 
ever  so  kind  and  friendly,  and  she  would  be 
charming,  if  she  did  not  fancy  she  can  sing, 
and  if  she  was  not  so  fidgety  about  her 
children.  With  about  a  score  of  people  to 
look  after  them,  she  is  perpetually  in  the 
nursery  or  the  school-room,  and  they  are 
what  are  called  '  fine  '  children.  You  know 
what  I  mean — big,  fat  brats,  always  eating, 
running  about,  and  hanging  to  their  mo- 
ther's gown.  It  was  very  nice  of  her  to 
invite  me  to  Derwent,  and  the  very  thing 
for  me  at  the  time  ;  but  it  was  dull.  A 
young  duke,  rising  two  years  old,  isn't 
amusing,  and  the  duchess  wouldn't  see  a 
soul  except  the  curate,  out  of  consideration 
for  me.  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  glad 
when  Benson  complained  of  illness,  and  the 
panic  set  in.  I  saw  my  way  to  leaving  Der- 
went after  I  had  put  in  only  half  my  time, 
and  I  was  right.  Benson  was  packed  off  at 
ten  minutes'  notice,  and  a  substitute  found  ; 
but  I  saw  at  once  that  the  dear  duchess  was 
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uneasy.  The  children  became  suddenly  in- 
visible ;  even  the  governess  vanished.  I 
had  been  dressed  by  Benson  '  after  the 
feverish  symptoms  had  declared  themselves.' 
I  was  in  a  kind  of  quarantine.  It  would 
never  do  for  me  to  fondle  the  darlings,  and 
how  could  I  resist  it,  you  know  ?  I  cut  the 
knot  of  the  duchess's  difficulty,  and  earned 
her  gratitude  by  telling  her  plainly  that  I 
knew  she  was  uneasy,  thought  her  anxiety 
wise,  and  begged  her  to  allow  me  to  leave 
Derwent.  She  was  delighted,  made  me 
promise  impossible  sojourns  in  the  future, 
gave  me  a  lovely  ring,  brought  me  up  to 
town,  left  me  at  home,  and  then  went  off  to 
consult  some  quack  whom  she  worships,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  disinfecting  the  house. 
I  have  had  bulletins  from  her,  with  details 
of  the  health  of  the  girls  and  little  Derwent, 
every  day,  and  I  have  acknowledged  them 
becomingly.  I  was  so  glad  to  get  back  to 
town  !  Need  I  say  how  glad  when  I  found 
that  you  were  still  here  ?" 

p  2 
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"Poor,  dear,  silly  woman!  And  what 
was  really  wrong  ?" 

"  With  Benson  ?  I  don't  know.  What- 
ever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  cured, 
unless  railway  travelling  be  a  specific  for 
headache,  sore  throat,  shivering,  and  hys- 
terics; for  with  all  these  maladies  was  Ben- 
son afflicted  ;  and,  when  I  inquired  for  her 
on  arriving  at  Bruton  Street,  Mrs.  Mabber- 
ley  informed  me  she  had  sent  her  home  to 
her  family.  She  never  kept  sick  servants  in 
the  house,  she  said.  Benson's  family  reside, 
I  believe,  in  Glasgow,  so  she  had  enough  of 
it,  I  should  think,  by  the  time  she  got 
there." 

"  Rather  cool,  I  must  say,  considering  the 
woman  was  your  maid." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mind  at  all,"  said  Beatrix, 
with  composure ;  "  she  had  been  with  Mrs. 
Mabberley  for  some  time,  and  she  did  not 
suit  me." 

"  Derwent  is  a  fine  place,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,   very   grand  ;    but   the   house   is 
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gloomy,  and  it  is  crammed  with  magnificent 
things  that  the  duchess  doesn't  care  for. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  she  cares  for  any- 
thing except  her  nurseries ;  the  stables,  per- 
haps— she  tries  to  like  the  horses,  because 
of  the  poor  duke.  It  amused  me  to  go 
over  the  great,  museum-like  place,  and  rum- 
mage and  rout,  as  the  duchess  called  my 
proceedings.  You  remember  her  dia- 
monds?" 

u  Of  course.  They  are  almost  the  finest 
I  ever  saw.  Those  arrows  for  the  head, 
especially." 

"I  put  them  all  on  the  other  night;  she 
decked  me  out  in  them,  and  very  well  they 
looked  in  my  red  hair.  She  admired  me 
prodigiously,  and  said,  in  her  funny,  frank 
way,  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  for  ugly 
women  to  wear  diamonds.  '  They  might 
pass  unnoticed,'  said  she,  'but  their  dia- 
monds don't.  Now,  I  was  never  aood- 
looking  enough  for  diamonds,  only  my  hus- 
band could  not  be  brought  to  see  it.' " 
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"  That  was  not  for  want  of  kind  attempts 
at  opening  his  eyes,  if  all  one  has  heard  be 
true." 

This  was  another  trait  of  the  speaker's 
spitefulness.  She  was  not  altogether  pleased 
about  Miss  Chevenix's  visit  to  the  Duchess 
of  Derwent,  for  it  was  she  who  had  made 
Miss  Chevenix  known  to  that  kind  and 
simple  lady,  who  had,  however,  never  in- 
vited Mrs.  Townley  Gore  to  Derwent  Castle. 
And  once  again  her  friend  discerned  the 
little  weakness,  and  enjoyed  it,  according  to 
her  wont. 

When  Miss  Chevenix  entered  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore's  drawing-room  the  next  evening, 
she  found  there  the  persons  whom  she  had 
expected  to  see,  and  two  or  three  others. 
She  produced  all  the  effect  which  her  host- 
ess had  anticipated,  by  her  lavish  and  majes- 
tic beauty,  her  calm,  dignified  air,  the  mat- 
ter-of-course manner  of  a  woman  to  whom 
homage  is  as  familiar  and  unfailing  as  daily 
bread,  the  perfect  savoir  vivre  of  the  best 
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social  work].  Her  dress  was  not  exaj^er- 
ated  into  sumptuousness,  but  it  was  deficient 
in  no  device  of  elegance,  and  it  set  off  every 
beauty  of  her  stately  figure,  and  tried  her 
perfect  complexion  by  cunning  tests  that 
revealed  its  faultlessness.  These  charms 
were  not  accompanied  by,  or  compatible 
with,  that  of  girlishness,  but  they  lacked  no 
other.  Mr.  Horndean  and  his  friend,  who 
both  confessed  to  a  lively  curiosity,  freely 
acknowledged  to  each  other,  in  the  smoking- 
room  that  night,  that  they  had  not  expected 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  pet  young  lady  to  be 
such  an  indisputable  beauty,  and  to  have  so 
much  to  say,  with  a  way  of  saying  it  that 
left  everybody  else  nowhere.  The  dinner 
was  very  pleasant  ;  Mr.  Townley  Gore 
always  showed  to  advantage  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  the  guest  of  the  evening  was  fasci- 
nation personified,  and  the  hostess  had  the 
satisfaction  of  observing  that  her  incredulity 
with  respect  to  Frederick,  which  all  her 
politeness  had  failed   to   hide,  melted,  like 
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snow  under  the  sunbeams  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  his  determination  to  please  Bea- 
trix. Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was  tolerably 
familiar  with  her  brother's  manner  on  similar 
occasions,  and  she  sincerely  admired  him  on 
this  one.  The  troublesome,  inconvenient, 
menacing,  objectionable  Frederick  Lorton 
was  happily  replaced,  completely  obliterated, 
by  the  unexceptionable  Mr.  Horndean  of 
Horndean. 

He  was  even  so  much  better  looking ; 
slimness  was  becoming  to  him,  and  if  his 
fine,  dark  eyes  were  a  little  hollow,  they 
had  gained  in  expression.  How  well  he 
talked  !  with  that  careful  deference  to  Bea- 
trix's opinion,  that  charming  air  of  seriously 
holding  what  women  said  worth  hearing, 
though  the  talk  was  not  trivialities;  and 
the  rare  tact  of  change  of  topic  without 
abruptness. 

And  the  artist?  Was  he  studying  the 
model  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  had  so  long  pro- 
mised him  ?     He  was,  and  closely ;  but,  if 
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he  had  told  her  the  result  of  that  study,  it 
would  have  surprised  her  not  a  little.  He 
did  not  tell  it  to  her,  or  to  Mr.  Horndean, 
with  whom  he  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Chevenix ; 
but  it  was  this  :  he  had  never  seen  a 
woman  whose  beauty  his  artistic  sense  more 
thoroughly  recognised,  but  who  was  so  de- 
void of  charm  for  him ;  and  he  had  never 
heard  a  woman  talk  whose  utterances,  for 
all  their  fluency,  and  wit,  and  self-possession 
had  so  grated  on  his  ear,  and  jarred  with 
his  conscience,  his  taste,  and  his  humour. 
Perhaps  Frank  Lisle  had  an  ideal  in  his 
mind,  or  an  image  in  his  memory  of  a  pure, 
fair  girl,  unconscious  of  the  calm  loveliness 
that  was  "  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight "  in 
comparison  with  the  splendid  beauty  of 
this  red-haired  woman  with  the  glittering, 
colourless  eyes,  the  lips  that  were  a  tinge 
too  roseate,  and  the  laugh  that  was  not 
quite  in  tune.  Perhaps  the  ideal  in  his 
mind,  the  image  in  his  memory,  was  of  a 
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sweet  and  innocent  intelligence,  devoid  of 
the  knowledge  that  tipped  the  shafts  of 
Beatrix's  wit,  and  the  boldness  that  sent 
them  flying  to  their  mark.  However  that 
may  have  been,  Frank  Lisle  disliked  Miss 
Chevenix  almost  as  much  as  he  admired 
her. 

The  two  friends,  whose  apparent  agree- 
ment had  so  wide  an  unsuspected  divergence, 
were  joined  in  the  smoking-room  by  Mr. 
Townley  Gore ;  he  came  in  with  some  news- 
papers in  his  hand. 

"  It's  rather  odd,"  he  said,  "  we  should 
have  been  talking  of  the  Duchess  of  Der- 
went's  diamonds  to-night.  They've  been 
stolen.  Here  are  the  latest  editions  of  the 
evening  papers,  with  an  account  of  the 
robbery.  A  clean  sweep,  and  deucedly 
clever." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


EPISODICAL. 


ON  the  day  after  the  little  dinner,  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  and  her  young  friend 
were  to  meet  again.  They  would  naturally 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other.  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  would  want  to  discover  what 
impression  her  brother — whom  it  was  de- 
sirable to  " steady"  by  a  love-affair  of  a 
creditable  kind — had  made  upon  Beatrix, 
and  Beatrix  would  want  to  find  out  what 
impression  she  had  made  upon  Mr.  Horn- 
dean.  Not  that  Beatrix  was  in  any  doubt 
upon  the  point.  The  looks,  tone,  and  man- 
ner of  her  friend's  brother  had  been  suf- 
ficiently expressive  of  admiration,     But  she 
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would  be  glad  to  have  her  own  conviction 
confirmed,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was  in  reality  so  well 
disposed  as  her  extreme  urbanity  of  the 
preceding  evening  had  indicated  her  to  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was,  because  she 
did  not  care  a  straw  whether  her  brother 
merely  amused  himself  with  Miss  Chevenix 
with  the  result  of  gaining  her  affections,  and 
bestowing  what  he  called  his  own  upon 
some  newer  object,  within  an  undefined 
term  of  delay — or  whether  the  matter  took 
a  serious  aspect.  Of  course  Frederick  might 
do  a  great  deal  better  ;  but  then,  he  might 
do  worse. 

On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  was 
in  a  very  good  humour,  as  she  sat  in  her 
morning-room  writing  her  letters,  after  she 
had  settled  her  household  affairs  and  put 
her  engagements  in  order.  There  was  a 
comfortable,  smooth-water  sense  about  all 
her  affairs  just  then,  which  made  her  feel 
benevolently  disposed. 
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Presently  her  brother  made  her  a  pleasant 
little  visit,  and  that  was,  in  itself,  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  his  ordinary  ways. 
They  talked  of  Beatrix,  her  beauty,  her 
singing,  her  lively  conversation,  and  her 
social  success. 

Mr.  Horndean  was  quite  animated.  The 
air  of  boredom  and  languor  which  hung 
about  him  in  general,  and  was  imputed  to 
the  lingering  results  of  the  fever,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  manner  that  recalled 
Frederick  in  his  "  troublesome  "  but  charm- 
ing days.  The  indefinable  restraint  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  hospitality  and  at- 
tention as  her  host,  had  marked  his  inter- 
course with  her  at  Horndean,  and  restricted 
their  conversation  in  general  to  the  most 
ordinary  topics,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
reference  to  the  past,  suddenly  vanished. 

11 1  am  glad  you  think  Miss  Chevenix  so 
handsome,"  said  Mrs.  Townley  Gore.  "She 
is  quite  my  ideal ;  but  I  have  not  found 
everyone  ready  to  agree  with  me." 
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"  In  her  style,  she  is  the  finest  woman  I 
ever  saw.  Of  course,  Lisle  put  an  Italian 
painter's  name  to  the  style.  I  forget  which 
of  the  old  fellows  it  was ;  some  one  who  was 
great  at  red  hair,  and  what  he  calls  the 
•  pearly '  tints." 

"Does  Mr.  Lisle  admire  her  very  much  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  is  so  critical.  He  never 
lets  one  forget  that  there  are  spots  in  the 
sun.  There  is  not  one  in  Miss  Chevenix's 
complexion,  as  I  remarked  to  him.  He 
acknowledges  that  is  her  strong  point,  but 
he  will  have  it  that  her  eyes  are  not  far 
enough  apart,  and  that  they  are  shallow, 
that  her  mouth  is  hard,  and  that  there  is  a 
want  of  soul  about  her.', 

Mrs.  Townley  Gore  smiled.  She  was  not 
displeased  that  her  brother's  friend  was  less 
captivated  by  Beatrix  than  her  brother. 

"She  certainly  is  not  sentimental,  if  he 
means  that,"  she  remarked.  "  He  must  only 
tone  down  these  defects,  in  the  portrait  he 
is  to  paint  at  Horndean." 
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"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  aplomb  about 
her — all  the  manner  of  a  woman  of  the 
world." 

''Precisely  what  she  is,  my  dear  Frede- 
rick. Beatrix  Chevenix  would  adorn  any 
position.  I  thought  yesterday,  when  she 
told  me  how  the  duchess  dressed  her  up  in 
her  diamonds,  that  she  must  have  become 
them  '  bravely ;'  and  if  they  never  turn  up 
again  they  will  have  made  a  good  end.  No- 
thing more  of  the  diamonds,  I  suppose,  in 
the  papers  this  morning  ?" 

"  Nothing.  It  was  what  they  call  a  put- 
up  business,  no  doubt." 

"  Beatrix  will  be  full  of  it,  when  I  see 
her  to-day.  I  daresay  she  will  have  heard 
of  the  affair  direct  from  the  duchess." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Townley  Gore  entered 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Horndean,  having  ascer- 
tained that  his  sister  and  Miss  Chevenix 
would  be  in  the  park  at  five  o'clock,  took 
his  leave. 

Mr.  Townley  Gore  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
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very  good  spirits,  and  he  did  seem  to  have  a 
little  difficulty  in  entering  on  the  matter  in 
hand. 

His  wife  saw  that  he  had  something 
special  to  say,  and  went  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?" 

"No,  not  exactly;  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Simpson,  which  I  thought  you  had 
better  see." 

"  What  on  earth  has  he  to  write  to  you 
about?  No  new  folly  of  Frederick's,  I 
hope  !" 

"No,  nothing  to  do  with  Frederick. 
Mr.  Simpson  writes  to  inquire  about  Helen 
Rhodes." 

With  an  impatient  exclamation  and  a 
black  frown,  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  took  the 
letter  from  her  husband's  hand.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  few  lines  only,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  that,  having  his  attention 
called  to  certain  matters  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  his  late  client,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
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Rhodes,  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  where 
Miss  Rhodes  was  at  present,  and  what  was  her 
actual  position.  Referring  to  the  statement 
of  his  purpose  with  regard  to  Miss  Rhodes, 
made  by  Mr.  Townley  Gore  on  a  former 
occasion,  Mr.  Simpson  had  recourse  to  him 
to  obtain  those  particulars. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  this 
letter,"  said  Mrs.  Townley  Gore,  as  she 
threw  it  on  the  table.  "The  subject  of 
Miss  Rhodes  is  highly  distasteful,  and  you 
could  have  replied  to  Mr.  Simpson,  if  you 
thought  proper,  without  referring  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  considered  it  wiser 
to  consult  you.  It  does  not  do  to  shirk 
distasteful  subjects  always;  and  I  feel  that 
this  one  has  been  shirked  too  long.  I 
cannot  answer  these  questions  without 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  I  think  an  inquiry  into  them  would 
come  better  from  you  than  from  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"I  mean,  Caroline,  that  I  want  you  to 
write  to  the  person  with  whom  that  poor 
girl  is,  and  ask  for  her.  Your  inquiry  may 
be  as  formal  as  you  please." 

It  was  very  rarely  that  Mrs.  Townley 
Gore  gave  way  to  her  temper  when  her 
husband  was  in  question  ;  she  was  too  wise- 
ly considerate  of  her  own  comfort ;  but 
this  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions.  In  an 
instant  the  elegant  composure  of  her 
manner  vanished,  her  features  flushed  with 
anger,  and  she  answered,  in  a  raised  and 
tremulous  tone, 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  I 
wonder  you  venture  to  ask  me.  1  wonder 
you  name  that  person  in  my  hearing. 
'  Poor  girl,'  indeed !  You  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  pity  to  spare  if  you  bestow 
any  on  so  ungrateful  and  undeserving  an 
object." 

"lam  sorry  you  take  the  matter  in  that 
way,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Townley  Gore, 
"  for  it  is  one  in  which  there  were  faults  on 
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both  sides.  One  fault  was  mine.  I  did 
not  tell  you  of  poor  Helen's  appeal  to  me 
against  vour  treatment  of  her — treatment 
which  drove  her  to  the  step  she  took ;  and 

I  did  not  insist  on  your  altering  it,  as  I 
■ought  to  have  done." 

Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  astonishment  was 
almost  equal  to  her  rage.  The  subject  of 
Helen  Rhodes  had  been  dismissed  by  tacit, 
consent  after  thev  received  the  false 
explanation  of  her  flight,  and  neither  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  ever 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  it.  That  her 
husband  should  take  this  turn,  that  he 
should    talk    to    her    about    "  faults "    and 

II  insisting,"  was  something  new  indeed, 
and  it  hardened  her  heart  still  more  against 
Helen. 

The  violent  effort  by  which  she  re- 
strained herself,  was  aided  by  her  sheer 
surprise. 

"I  neither  know  nor  desire  to  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  she,  with 

Q2 
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recovered  calm,  "  and  I  beg  the  matter 
may  never  be  mentioned  to  me  again.  I 
decline  to  discuss  Miss  Rhodes,  her  conduct, 
or  her  position." 

"  As  you  please.  I  shall  write  to  her 
friend  myself,  and  I  hope  there  may  be 
some  motive  for  Mr.  Simpson's  question 
that  means  good  to  come  from  somewhere 
to  her.  Be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
address  of  Madame " 

"  Morrison,  milliner  and  dressmaker — 
the  individual  whom  Miss  Rhodes  selected 
to  replace  you  as  her  protector.  I  never 
pretended  to  be  anything  of  the  sort.  That 
is  her  address,  and  now  I  beg  that  I  may 
hear  no  more  of  the  matter." 

With  ostentatious  insolence,  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  resumed  the  writing  of  her  letters, 
and  her  husband,  after  one  steady  look  at 
her,  which  might  have  conveyed  a  warning 
had  she  seen  it,  left  the  room. 

"  She  is  growing  positively  plain  !"  Such 
was    Mr.  Townley   Gore's    first   reflection. 
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^Ihad  not  noticed  before  how  much  her 
infernal  temper  tells  on  her  looks." 

The  mood  in  which  Miss  Chevenix  found 
herself  on  the  day  after  the  little  dinner 
at  the  Townley  Gores  was  as  cheerful  as 
that  of  her  friend.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  studying  her  looks  at  some  length  of 
mornings,  and  on  this  particular  morning 
her  looking-glass  gave  her  the  pleasantest 
assurances.  Her  eyes  were  bright,  her  skin 
was  fair,  health  and  vitality  in  their  beau- 
tiful perfection  were  displayed  in  her  face, 
her  form,  and  her  movements.  She  ad- 
mired herself  with  a  sort  of  abstract  and 
impartial  sincerity,  as  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair  and  rested  her  finely-formed, 
large  arm,  tired  with  the  unaccustomed 
exercise  of  brushing  the  hair  that  hung, 
a  glittering,  redly-golden  mantle  over 
her  shoulders.  She  was  up  early,  as 
usual,  and,  though  it  was  a  bore  to  be 
without    a    maid,    she    had    declined    the 
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services  of  Mrs.  Mabberley's  attendant. 
Somehow,  Beatrix  was  always  glad  when 
she  could  decline  any  offer,  or  traverse  any 
arrangement  made  by  Mrs.  Mabberley. 
Either  of  those  opportunities  occurred  but 
seldom  ;  there  was  a  quiet  strength  of  will 
and  an  unalterable  fixedness  of  purpose 
about  the  insignificant-looking,  low-voiced 
mistress  of  the  house  which  Beatrix  called 
home,  and  to  those  two  qualities  Miss 
Chevenix,  whose  passions  were  stronger 
than  her  mind,  almost  always  }delded.  The 
restraint  of  which  she  was  conscious  had  not 
yet  become  intolerable ;  perhaps,  because 
she  had  been  a  good  deal  away ;  but  it  had 
deepened  her  dislike  of  Mrs.  Mabberley 
into  aversion,  that  would,  had  any  stimulant 
been  wanting,  have  supplied  her  with 
superhuman  resolution  to  achieve  her  in- 
dependence. 

The  two  ladies  behaved  to  each  other 
with  perfect  courtesy ;  not  the  most  in- 
quisitive domestic  detective  could  have  dis- 
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covered  a  flaw  in  their  relations.  Mrs. 
Mabberley's  household  was  a  model  of 
decorum,  and  Mrs.  Mabberley  herself  was 
a  .happy  example  of  the  juste  milieu. 
Family  prayer  was  as  fixed  an  institution  as 
breakfast,  and  every  individual  in  the  house, 
except  Beatrix,  went  to  church  at  least  once 
on  Sundays.  Mrs.  Mabberley  did  not,  how- 
ever, belong  to  any  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  so-called  religious  world ;  the  ritualist 
with  the  aureole  of  unrighteous  imprison- 
ment on  his  pale  brow ;  the  per-fervid  pro- 
fessor of  new  lights,  with  an  astonishing 
41  reading  "  of  the  plainest-spoken  texts  of 
Holy  Writ ;  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
divine,  who  has  expanded  in  one  direction, 
and  whittled  away  in  another,  until  old- 
fashioned  people  find  the  faith  of  the  day 
as  little  to  their  liking  as  its  morals  or  its 
manners,  were  never  "lionised"  by  Mrs. 
Mabberley.  She  was  "so  well-regulated," 
people  said ;  and  hers  was  "  such  a  nice 
house  for  one's  girls  to  go  to,"  was  observed 
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by  mothers  who  still  retained  the  belief 
that  discrimination  in  such  matters  was  a 
duty.  To  one  of  these  mothers,  who  ven- 
tured to  comment  on  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Mabberley's  dear  interesting  young  friend 
never  went  to  church,  and  made  no  secret 
of  her  free-thinking,  she  made  an  answer 
which  raised  her  a  degree  in  the  hearer's 
estimation. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Roxley,"  said  she,  "  we  must 
never  forget  that  poor  Beatrix  had  not  our 
advantages  of  bringing  up  ;  nor  such  train- 
ing as  your  sweet  girls  enjoy.  This  thought 
should  render  us  so  indulgent.  Do  you 
not  think  so  ?  And  with  time  and  good 
example  there  is  much  to  hope." 

This  skilful  avoiding  of  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency would  give  the  measure  of  Mrs. 
Mabberley's  tact.  Things  had  hitherto  gone 
quite  smoothly  between  her  beautiful  guest 
and  herself;  the  only  strain  of  the  chain 
that  connected  them  occurred  when  Mrs, 
Townley  Gore's  invitation  clashed  with  cer- 
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tain  previously-formed  plans  of  Mrs.  Mab- 
berley's.  On  that  occasion  she  kept  Miss 
Chevenix  in  suspense  for  a  whole  week,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  told  her,  without  vouch- 
safing any  explanation  of  the  delay,  that  she 
might  make  her  arrangements  to  go  to 
Horndean  in  September. 

This  promised  visit  was  engaging  Miss 
Chevenixs  thoughts  very  pleasantly ;  she 
had  found  Mrs.  Townley  Gore's  brother 
much  more  agreeable  than  she  expected, 
and  she  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  captivated  by  her. 
Altogether  things  looked  very  well,  if  only 
the  odious  interval  were  over.  The  prayer- 
bell  rang,  unheard  by  Beatrix.  She  went 
on  languidly  brushing  her  hair,  and  after  a 
short  interval  her  letters  were  brought  to 
her  room.  A  three-corneyed  note  was  on 
the  tray;  it  contained  a  line  from  Mrs. 
Mabberley. 


u  I  have  to  £K>  out  on  business  this  morn- 
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ing,  and  do  not  expect  to  get  back  until 
late.  I  have  promised  for  you  that  you  will 
come  with  me  to  dine  at  the  Ramsdens." 

"  How  horribly  provoking  !"  said  Beatrix, 
half  aloud,  as  she  tore  the  paper  with  the 
cruel  action  of  the  ringers  peculiar  to  her. 
This  dinner  engagement  came  most  incon- 
veniently.  She  had  been  speculating  on 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  proposing  some  im- 
promptu amusement  for  that  evening,  Mr. 
Horndean  was  just  in  the  state  of  mind  that 
leads  to  schemes  of  the  kind,  and  she  espe- 
cially hated  to  have  to  pass  an  evening  in 
the  house  that  had  been  her  own. 

The  next  letter  was  from  the  Duchess  of 
Derwent,  and  it,  too,  disturbed  Miss  Chev- 
enix's  composure  very  strongly. 

"  Have  you  the  evil  eye,  dear  Beatrix,'" 
wrote  the  duchess,  "  and  did  you  cast  a 
spell  on  the  jewels  that  became  you  so 
well?      I  am  sure  you  are  sorry   for  me. 
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You  will  see  by  the  papers  how  cleverly  the 
robbery  was  done.  The  police  are  active, 
of  course,  but  I  never  expect  to  see  the 
diamonds  again." 

Beatrix  rang  her  bell,  and  desired  that 
yesterday's  newspapers  should  be  brought  to 
her.  In  the  evening  journals  were  detailed 
accounts  of  the  great  jewel  robbery  at  Der- 
went  Castle.  It  had  taken  place  three  days 
after  the  termination  of  her  stay  at  the  cas- 
tle ;  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one 
person,  as  only  one  stranger  had  been  ob- 
served about  the  place;  and  had  been  effect- 
ed with  extraordinary  coolness,  daring,  and 
success;  the  lock  of  the  duchess's  jewel-case 
having  been  dexterously  picked,  and  the 
diamonds  abstracted  without  apparent  in- 
jury to  the  box.  Access  to  the  room  had 
been  gained  by  a  workman's  ladder,  which 
was  left  standing  against  the  wall  beneath 
the  open  window.  The  only  evidence  con- 
cerning this  was  that  of  two  of  the  duchess's 
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children  and  their  nursery  governess  :  a 
man  had  passed  them  in  the  shrubbery  car- 
rying a  ladder  ;  he  was  not  one  of  the  gar- 
dener's assistants,  and  the  children  had  never 
seen  him  before. 

Beatrix  was  horrified.  She  estimated  the 
duchess's  feeling  rather  b}7  her  own  appre- 
ciation of  the  delights  of  possessing  diamonds, 
than  by  that  of  her  friend,  but,  to  even  the 
most  careless  of  such  things,  the  loss  was  a 
very  serious  one.  It  was  rarely  that  Bea- 
trix sought  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mabberley, 
when  she  had  an  excuse  for  avoiding  it,  and 
she  never  joined  her  at  breakfast ;  but,  this 
morning,  she  went  downstairs  so  soon  as 
she  was  dressed,  with  the  newspapers  and 
the  duchess's  letter  in  her  hand,  and  found 
Mrs.  Mabberley  breakfasting  sedately  in 
solitude.  She  had  not  chanced  to  notice 
the  account  of  the  robber}7,  she  rarely  read 
the  records  of  crime;  but  she  displayed 
what,  for  her,  was  interest  in  Beatrix's  story 
and  in  her  description  of  the  beauty  and 
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value  of  the  diamonds.  She  had  never 
chanced  to  hear  the  Duchess  of  Derwent 
mentioned  as  the  possessor  of  remarkable 
jewels.  Mrs.  Mabberley  feared  that  the 
duchess  was  right,  that  she  would  never  see 
the  diamonds  again.  She  herself  had  been 
robbed  of  jewels  (of  course  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  such  a  loss  as  the 
duchess's),  and  ail  the  efforts  of  the  police  to- 
trace  them  had  failed. 

"Though  it  was  not  so  cleverly  done  as 
this,"  added  Mrs.  Mabberley,  "which  is 
evidently  a  long-planned,  put-up  thing; 
for  that,  I  believe,  is  the  phrase  they  use 
in  their  odious  jargon,  when  they  mean  that 
a  robbery  is  done  with  the  connivance  of 
people  in  the  house." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  objected  Bea- 
trix; "the  duchess's  people  are  all  so  devot- 
ed to  her." 

Mrs.  Mabberley  smiled,  and  Beatrix  saw 
that  she,  being  busy,  had  had  enough  of  the 
duchess  and  her  diamonds. 
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Mrs.  Townley  Gore  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  them  when  she  and  Beatrix  met. 
She  had  got  over  her  ill-humour  by  that 
time;  she  was  very  pleasant  about  Beatrix's 
conquests  of  the  previous  evening,  and  she 
remarked,  before  the  carriage  turned  into 
the  park,  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
end  of  the  season,  was,  that  one  could  make 
a  plan  on  an  impulse,  and  had  not  all  one's 
time  laid  out  like  a  chess-board.  She  had 
promised  Frederick  that  they  would  do 
something  that  evening — Richmond,  perhaps, 
or  Twickenham — and  she  laid  an  embargo 
on  her  friend  accordingly.  Then  Beatrix 
had  to  explain,  with  genuine  vexation,  that 
she  was  not  free  to  accept  so  charming  an 
invitation,  and  she  was  puzzling  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  very  much  by  her  uncharacter- 
istic yielding  to  Mrs.  Mabberley's  behest, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  Mr.  Horndean 
and  Mr.  Lisle,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  them. 
The  victoria  was  drawn  up  under  the  trees, 
and  the  gentlemen  entered  into  animated 
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talk  with  its  occupants ;  Mr.  Horndean,  who 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  footpath,  protest- 
ing, with  all  the  earnestness  that  Beatrix 
could  desire,  against  her  cruel  decision  and 
the  overthrow  of  his  hopes. 

Frank  Lisle,  talking  to  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  paused 
and  looked  curiously  after  a  man  who  pass- 
ed on  the  footpath.  The  man  was  tall, 
strongly  built,  fashionably  dressed,  with  no- 
thing remarkable  about  him  except  that  he 
wore  his  hair  rather  long.  His  eyes  and 
complexion  were  dark. 

Mrs.  Townley  Gore,  observing  Mr.  Lisle's 
gaze,  glanced  at  its  object,  and  asked  him 
who  was  the  person  that  had  caught  his 
attention. 

"Not  a  person,  but  a  resemblance,"  he 
answered.  "I  never  saw  one  more  strik- 
ing.' That  man  might  have  sat  for  my  por- 
trait of  the  organ  grinder  whom  I  found 
asleep  under  the  big  tree  on  the  green  at 
Horndean.    I  had  sketched  him  comfortably 
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before  he  woke  up  and  expressed  himself  in 
disobliging  terms  respecting  my  eyes  and 
my  impudence.  It  is  quite  extraordinary. 
They  might  be  twins.  I  hope  he  may  come 
this  way  again,  and  that  you  will  see  it." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lisle's  remarks  did  not 
come  that  way  again,  and  the  ladies  drove 
on  presently,  leaving  Mr.  Horndean  to  all 
the  discontent  into  which  a  contradiction 
was  wont  to  plunge  him. 

When  Madame  Morrison  received  the 
civil  letter  in  which  Mr.  Townley  Gore  re- 
quested her  to  inform  him  whether  Miss 
Rhodes  was  with  her,  and  made  a  polite,  if 
cold,  enquiry  after  Helen's  health  and  wel- 
fare, she  was  troubled.  She  had  expected 
and  desired  some  such  enquiry ;  but,  now 
that  it  had  come,  she  was  perplexed  by  it. 
If  the  way  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Townley  Gores,  and  a  restoration  of  Helen 
to  their  protection  and  her  legitimate  posi- 
tion in  society,    could  be   opened   by  this 
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means,  it  would  be  the  right  thing  ;  and  yet 
Madame  Morrison  shrank  from  the  idea. 
Helen  was  improving,  her  mind  was  less 
disturbed,  her  heart  was  more  at  ease  ;  here 
would  be  the  renewal  of  suffering  for  her. 
But  her  future?  Madame  Morrison,  una- 
ware that  Mr.  Townley  Gore's  enquiry  was 
not  due  to  the  unaided  promptings  of  his 
own  conscience  or  his  own  feelings,  very  na- 
turally expected  that  it  would  have  some  fur- 
ther result ;  and  she  therefore  thought  it 
right  to  inform  Helen  that  the  enquiry  had 
been  made,  before  she  replied  to  it. 

Helen  received  the  communication  with 
great  emotion,  and  learned  with  downright 
terror  that  Madame  Morrison  expected  it 
might  have  consequences.  She  protested  so 
strongly  that  she  never  could  face  either 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  with  the  burden 
of  her  secret  to  make  everything  so  much 
more  dreadful  than  before  ;  she  so  earnestly 
entreated  Madame  Morrison  to  answer  the 
questions    as  briefly    as   possible ;   she    was 

VOL.  II.  R 
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made  so  ill  by  the  incident,  that  Madame 
Morrison  gave  up  the  attempt  to  persuade 
her.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Townley  Gore  that 
Miss  Rhodes  was  residing  with  her,  and  was 
in  good  health. 

Mr.  Townley  Gore  communicated  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Simpson  almost  as  curtly,  and  there 
the  matter  ended. 
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ANOTHER  LITTLE  DINNER. 

:;  T  CANNOT  say  I  think  you  are  look- 
-*-  ing  your  best  this  evening,"  said  Mrs. 
Mabberley  to  Beatrix,  as  the  two  ladies 
were  being  conveyed  in  Mrs.  Mabberley's 
soberly-appointed  brougham  the  short  dis- 
tance that  divided  her  house  from  Miss 
Chevenix's  former  home  in  Chesterfield 
Street.  It  was  their  first  time  of  meeting 
that  day,  and  Beatrix  was  out  of  humour. 

"  I  daresay  not,"  she  answered,  with 
supreme  indifference,  "  1  am  tired  ;  it  is  a 
bore  to  have  to  dress  myself,  and  I  do  not 
care  how  I  look  to-night." 

"For  people  who  are  only  my  friends — I 

b2 
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understand."  Nothing  could  be  sweeter 
than  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Mabberley,  or 
more  complaisant  than  her  smile.  "  But  I 
don't  know  that  you  are  right,"  she  added. 
"When  one's  business  in  life  is  what  yours 
is,  it  is  well  to  use  every  opportunity,  and 
wise  to  despise  no  means." 

"  I  don't  see  that  this  is  an  opportunity, 
or  that  these  people  can  put  any  means  to 
my  end  in  my  way.  You  have  never  told 
me  anything  about  them  that  could  interest 
me." 

"No?  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  not. 
They  are  not  in  either  your  old  or  your  new 
set,  certainly ;  but  still  I  hope  you  will  be 
civil  to  them." 

"I  am  hardly  likely  to  go  to  people's 
houses  and  be  rude  there  !" 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  by  any  means," 
said  her  candid  friend,  in  a  tone  whose  un- 
troubled evenness  grated  on  the  ear  of 
Beatrix.  "  You  have  such  a  very  bad 
temper  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  have 
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quite  good  manners  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
impossible  your  temper  may  get  the  better 
of  your  manners  to-night.  Keep  it  in  order, 
my  dear,  I  advise  you." 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Beatrix's  old  house ;  as  she  stepped  out  she 
glanced  upwards  at  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. The  balconies  were  bare  of  flowers, 
and  there  were  no  bird-cages  there,  as  there 
had  been  in  her  time. 

Inside  the  house  the  aspect  of  things  was 
also  changed  ;  the  furniture  was  indeed  the 
same,  but  the  different  character  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  occupants  revealed  themselves 
in  the  primness  of  its  arrangement,  and  by 
certain  changes  which  the  quick  eye  of 
Beatrix  noted  instantly.  The  big  flower- 
pots of  old  Gien  stood  in  a  row,  empty, 
under  the  hall-table,  and  that  massive  piece 
of  furniture  was  no  longer  strewn  with  cards 
and  notes.  A  London  Directory,  an  ugly 
wire  construction  for  "Post"  and  "De- 
livery,"   a    practical-looking    slate,    and    a 
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square  basket  containing  neat  bundles  of 
tracts,  with  a  card,  legibly  inscribed,  f:  Please 
take  a  packet  for  distribution,"  replaced  the 
mundane  litter  of  Beatrix's  time. 

"  New  blinds,"  said  Miss  Chevenix  to 
herself  as  she  followed  Mrs.  Mabberley  up 
the  stairs,  "  and  what  hideous  ones !" 

Her  introduction  to  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Ramsden  over,  she  had  leisure  to  look 
about  her,  and  to  wonder  at  the  altered 
aspect  that  the  rooms,  although  ever}r 
article  was  the  same  as  it  had  been,  now 
presented.  She  was  not  at  all  sentimental, 
and  the  change  did  not  pain  here,  nor  did 
she,  as  persons  with  more  feeling  than 
logic  are  inclined  to  do,  resent  any  altera- 
tion at  all  in  a  place  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  dear  remembrances. 

Beatrix  merely  wondered  that  anything 
so  ugly  as  the  green-and-yellow  table-covers 
which  Mrs.  Kamsden  had  added  to  the 
plenishing,  could  have  been  designed  by 
human  invention ;  whether  the  colonel  and 
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his  shrewd-looking  wife  held  flowers  to  be 
sinful,  and  accordingly  banished  them,  and 
what  sort  of  people  made  up  the  Ramsden 
world.  Very  respectable,  no  doubt — judg- 
ing from  the  samples  that  presented  them- 
selves in  rapid  succession,  until  a  party  of 
twelve  was  assembled — but  profoundly  un- 
interesting. The  last  person  to  enter  the 
room  was  a  young  man,  who  was  imme- 
diately presented  to  Beatrix  as  Mr.  James 
Ramsden. 

The  son  was  an  improvement  on  the 
father  in  point  both  of  appearance  and 
manners,  for  Colonel  Ramsden  struck  Bea- 
trix as  being  the  very  stiffest  and  old-fogiest 
individual  she  had  ever  met ;  with  some- 
thing in  his  air  which  she,  with  her  quick 
perception  of  social  nuances,  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks.  He  was  pompous,  but  he  was  not 
easy,  and  he  occasionally  used  expressions 
and  turns  of  phrase  which,  without  being 
actually  incorrect,  were  not  customary. 
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Mr.  Ramsden  was  well-looking,  in  a  pic- 
turesque style.  The  sort  of  man  who  would 
go  to  a  masquerade  as  a  bull-fighter  or  a 
Spanish  gipsy,  thought  Beatrix.  And  she 
found  him  amusing,  though  he  did  not  know 
anyone  whom  she  knew,  and  was  not  well 
versed  in  London  topics. 

Mrs.  Ramsden  was  a  dark,  reserved,  cold 
little  woman  of  fifty,  with  furtive  eyes  and 
the  hands  of  a  housemaid.  Her  dress  was 
expensive  and  ill-chosen. 

The  dinner  was  a  good  one,  and  it  lasted 
long,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Beatrix,  who 
looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  drawing-room  hour  with  five  uninterest- 
ing women.  She  wondered  whether  they 
would  cross-examine  her  on  religion,  and 
talk  of  their  favourite  preachers. 

It  was  so  odd  for  her  to  be  there,  at  a 
solemn  dinner,  with  a  solemn  set  of  people, 
all  eating  and  drinking  with  the  most  serious 
goodwill,  in  the  same  room  that  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  charming  little  dinners  for 
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which  Mr.  Chevenix  was  famous  :  dinners 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  day  before  at  the 
Townley  Gores — gay,  unconstrained,  refined 
— the  best  people  among  the  guests,  and 
never  a  trace  or  suggestion  of  the  unman- 
nerly existence  of  black  care. 

What  a  perfect  host  Mr.  Chevenix  was 
in  those  days !  The  duns  in  the  hall,  of  a 
morning,  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon 
his  remembrance  in  the  evening ;  and,  pro- 
vided the  best  of  everything  made  its  ap- 
pearance upon  his  table,  it  gave  him  no 
manner  of  concern  w7hen  it  should  be  paid 
for,  or  whether  it  was  ever  to  be  paid  for 
at  all. 

Beatrix  thought  of  these  things  while 
Mr.  Rarnsden  talked  to  her  about  Italian 
opera  and  Spanish  dancing,  and  she,  also, 
thought  of  the  end  of  them.  How  right  her 
father  had  been ;  how  much  he  had  enjoyed 
life ;  how  cleverly  he  had  cheated  the 
enemy,  ennui ;  and  how  precisely  at  the 
right  time  he  had  finished  up  with  it  all ! 
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Unfortunately,  it  could  never  be  the  same 
thing  for  a  woman  ;  the  social  system,  her 
own  dependence,  and  her  own  nerves,  place 
her  at  a  great  and  unfair  disadvantage.  It 
must  always  be  essential  to  a  woman  to  feel 
secure. 

An  agreeable  consciousness  accompanied 
these  thoughts.  Security,  which  should  be 
combined  with  other  pleasant  conditions  of 
existence,  was  within  the  reach  of  Beatrix. 
She  looked  with  disdain,  carefully  hidden 
under  a  gracious  smile,  at  the  young  man 
by  her  side,  under  whose  bold  glance  her 
colour  did  not  rise,  nor  did  her  eyelids 
droop,  and  from  the  illuminated  text  above 
the  sideboard  to  the  solemn,  second-rate 
company,  as  she  thought  complacently  that, 
unless  she  had  misinterpreted  the  words  and 
looks  of  Mr.  Horndean  more  completely 
than  she  had  ever  before  misinterpreted 
words  or  looks,  the  hateful  tie  that  bound 
her  to  Mrs.  Mabberley  might  be  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  she  pleased. 
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It  was  at  the  moment  of  the  move  that 
she  was  most  full  of  this  consoling  thought, 
and  Mr.  Ramsden  had  just  picked  up  her 
fan  and  handed  it  to  her,  when  she  observed 
a  quick,  questioning  glance  directed  by  Mrs. 
Mabberley  to  Colonel  Ramsden,  and  an- 
swered by  him  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
nod.  There  was  something  strange  in  this, 
and  Beatrix,  for  all  her  self-concentration, 
was  so  constantly  constrained  to  think  about 
the  woman  with  whom  she  lived  on  terms 
of  intimate  dislike,  that  it  turned  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel. 

The  look  on  the  one  side,  the  gesture  on 
the  other,  implied  a  peculiar  intimacy  ;  and 
Beatrix  wondered  whether  it  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  intimacy  that  had  sub- 
sisted between  her  father  and  Mrs.  Mabber- 
ley. If  it  were,  the  parties  invested  their 
friendship  with  much  reserve.  That  dread 
ordeal  of  the  drawing-room  was  brief,  and 
Beatrix  employed  the  interval  in  tracing 
the  once  familiar  articles  of  furniture  and 
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ornament  to  their  perverted  places  and  uses. 
She  would  have  liked  to  go  upstairs  and 
look  into  her  own  old  room,  but  Mrs. 
Ramsden  was  not  a  person  to  whom  she 
could  propose  anything  of  that  kind.  She 
did  stroll  into  the  conservatory,  but  found 
it  bare  of  flowers,  half-lighted  by  one  dim 
lamp,  and  invaded  by  rubbish.  Some  pho- 
tographer's apparatus,  and  a  box  huddled 
up  in  green  baize,  occupied  the  neat  shelf 
which  had  been  devoted  to  Beatrix's  fav- 
ourite ferns.  As  she  came  out  of  the  con- 
servatory, the  gentlemen  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  she  was  immediately  joined 
by  Mr.  Ramsden. 

"I  fear  you  must  think  us  sad  Goths;  my 
•mother  does  not  care  for  flowers.  You 
love  them  ?" 

"Passionately.  I  could  not  live  without 
flowers." 

"You  will  enjoy  the  gardens  at  Horn- 
dean.  Mrs.  Mabberley  has  been  saying 
that  you  are  going  there." 
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"  Do  you  know  Horndean  ?"  she  asked, 
quickly. 

"I  have  seen  the  place;  the  gardens  are 
good,  and  well  kept." 

Beatrix  felt  vaguely  curious.  When  had 
Mr.  Rarasden  seen  Horndean  ?  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore  knew  nothing  of  the  Ramsdens. 
Did  Mr.  Horndean  ?  She  would  have 
asked  a  question  on  the  point,  but  at  that 
moment  a  general  movement  was  percepti- 
ble. What  did  it  mean  ?  Prayers,  per- 
haps, thought  Beatrix  ;  the  servants  were 
moving  tables  and  arranging  lights.  "  The 
colonel  will  treat  us  to  an  exposition  and 
an  outpouring.  Too  bad  of  Mrs.  Mabber- 
ley  to  put  me  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 
Her  fears  were  unfounded,  but  she  could 
hardly  believe  her  eyes  when  the  meaning 
of  the  movement  was  made  clear,  and  the 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Ramsden  and  herself,  sat  down  to  play 
cards  in  very  serious  earnest. 

"  You  look  amazed.  Miss  Chevenix,"  said 
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Mr.  Ramsden.  "  You  did  not  expect  to 
see  'the  devil's  picture-books'  in  this  house  ?" 

A  touch  of  familiarity  in  his  tone  annoyed 
Beatrix,  and  she  answered,  haughtily, 

11 1  formed  no  expectations  whatsoever 
about  this  house,  Mr.  Ramsden." 

"  And  you  might  easily  have  supposed  us 
to  be  too  pious  for  card-playing." 

"  Neither  did  I  trouble  myself  about  the 
piety  of  its  inmates." 

"  I  have  the  misfortune  to  displease  you 
by  my  remarks,"  said  Mr.  Ramsden,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  his  manner  to  distant 
respect.  "  Will  you  permit  me  to  atone  by 
my  one  poor  accomplishment  ?  I  know 
you  love  music — and  when  they  are  at  cards 
nothing  ever  disturbs  them." 

He  opened  the  piano  without  waiting  for 
her  reply,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  won 
Beatrix  from  her  ill-humour  by  playing  and 
singing  in  a  style  that  fairly  enchanted 
her. 

When  the  Ramsden  family  were  alone, 
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Mrs.  Ramsden  left  the  room  without  speak- 
ing, and  the  colonel  and  his  son  proceeded 
to  comment  on  Mrs.  Mabberley's  fair  friend. 
The  tone  of  their  remarks  was  free  rather 
than  refined,  and  the  colonel  used  some  ex- 
pletives, apropos  of  what  he  took  the  young 
lady's  temper  to  be,  that  hardly  harmonised 
with  the  illuminated  texts  and  the  family 
reputation. 

"  It  was  a  deuced  clever  thing  of  Mrs. 
Mabb.,  wasn't  it?"  said  the  young  man, 
whom  Beatrix  had  impressed  as  much  by 
her  insolence  as  by  her  beauty. 

"I  don't  say  it  wasn't;  but,  mark  me,  it 
was  a  deuced  dangerous  thing,  too.  That 
handsome  minx  is  too  clever  to  be  safe, 
with  her  eyes  shut." 

With  this  enigmatical  utterance,  the  col- 
onel withdrew  to  his  private  meditations, 
and  the  consumption  of  a  good  deal  of 
brandy  and  water ;  while  the  young  man  let 
himself  quietly  out  of  the  street-door,  and 
went  off  to  more  congenial  scenes. 
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"I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  to- 
night," said  Mrs.  Mabberley,  when  she  and 
Beatrix  were  in  the  hall  at  Hill  Street.  She 
led  the  way  into  the  small  back  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  in  which  this  most  exact 
of  women  transacted  her  business  of  all- 
kinds. 

"  I  am  rather  sleepy,"  said  Beatrix,  as  she 
followed  Mrs.  Mabberley  reluctantly. 

'•  1  shall  not  detain  you.  Will  you  not 
sit  down  ?" 

aNo,  thanks.  It  feels  more  like  getting 
it  over  to  stand." 

She  leaned  on  the  back  of  an  easy-chair, 
with  her  arms  crossed,  and  both  her  face 
and  figure  expressed  a  fatigued  indifference. 
Mrs.  Mabberley  went  on,  in  her  habitual 
low,  slow  tone,  and  with  the  customary 
imperturbable  smile. 

"  I  have  not  much  reason  to  thank  you 
for  your  concession  to  my  wishes,  Beatrix, 
but  you  cannot  provoke  me,  though  you  are 
so  foolish  and  shortsighted  as  to  let  your 
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temper  continually  tempt  you  into  trying  to 
do  so.  It  does  not  suit  me,  my  dear,  and 
you  cannot  suppose  that  I  should  allow  a 
girl  like  you  to  induce  me  to  do  anything 
that  would  not  suit  me.  You  did  not  be- 
have at  all  nicely  this  evening."  She  pre- 
tended to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the 
start  of  indignation  with  which  Beatrix 
heard  her,  and  the  angry  flush  in  her  face 
at  this  calm  assumption  of  superior  manners. 
"  And  I  have  no  doubt  you  made  a  very 
unfavourable  impression " 

Beatrix  interrupted  her  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

"The  great  affair/'  she  said,  "  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  people  like 
those !" 

"  They  are  all  a  good  deal  more  im- 
portant than  you  are.  But  we  will  let 
that  pass.  There  will  be  no  need  for  you 
to  make  any  other  such  exhibition  of  your 
taste  and  your  breeding.  My  purpose  in 
taking   you    to    the    Ramsdens    has    been 
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effected ;  you  will  -not  have  to  go  there 
again." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  it  does  not  '  suit 
me,'  as  you  say.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
imagine  what  your  purpose  was." 

"  No  ?  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you 
should  ;  and  we  will,  if  you  please,  drop 
the  subject.  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  to- 
night that  you  will  have  to  limit  your  stay 
at  Horndean  to  three  weeks,  as  I  wish  you 
to  accept  Lady  Yane's  invitation  for  October. 
That  is  a  house  at  which  it  maybe  a  great 
advantage  to  you  to  visit." 

Beatrix  sullenly  signified  her  acquies- 
cence. She  did  not  say  a  word  to  Mrs. 
Mabberley  of  what  was  in  her  thoughts  ; 
it  formed  no  part  of  their  compact  that  she 
should  do  so. 

"  You  will  write  at  once  to  Lady  Yane, 
accepting  her  invitation,  and  remember  that 
I  shall  like  to  know  of  whom  her  party  will 
consist." 

"  Lest  they  might  not  suit  you  ?" 
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"My  dear  Beatrix,  your  sarcasm  is  silly. 
Precisely  so  ;  lest  they  might  not  suit  me. 
And  now,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  but 
say  good  night,  adding  a  bit  of  news  that 
will  please  you.  Your  new  maid  will  be 
here  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Oh!"  said  Beatrix,  shortly,  and  that 
was  all  she  said. 

Mr.  Frank  Lisle  tired  of  London  after  a 
short  sojourn,  and  as  he  had  visions  of  the 
very  earliest  of  the  autumnal  tints  at  Horn- 
dean,  and  was  in  haste  to  realize  them,  he 
went  back  there  a  few  days  after  the  little 
dinner.  His  friend  was  left  to  the  task  of 
attendance  upon  his  sister,  in  which  Mr. 
Hornclean  had  suddenly  become  laudably 
assiduous,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
deal  of  Miss  Chevenix's  society. 

"Frederick  has  fallen  m  love  with  that 
handsome,  selfish  young  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Lisle  to  himself,  as  he  watched  the  flying 
miles  of  brick  and  mortar  that  stretched  far 
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ahead,  before  he  could  hope  for  the  country 
tints  and  forms  that  he  loved,  "  rather  more 
expeditiously  than  I  have  yet  seen  him 
perform  the  same  feat.  He  can  afford  to 
marry  now,  and  so  I  suppose  he  will  marry 
her  before  the  fit  is  over.  It  is,  then,  only 
to  be  hoped  that  the  fit  may  last.  Mrs. 
T.  G.  means  it,  I  should  think,  or  she  would 
not  throw  them  together  in  the  way  she  has 
done.  Here's  the  first  lane  on  this  side 
town,  and  there's  a  real  cottage,  a  tree  with 
a  brown  trunk  instead  of  a  black  one,  and 
the  indispensable  bit  of  red  supplied  by  a 
flannel  shirt  drying  on  a  line.  There's  neat- 
handed  Phyllis  too,  washing  the  greens. 
How  do  you  do,  my  dear?  What  a  pity 
we  are  going  thirty  miles  an  hour  !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  NEW  LIFE. 


JANE  MERRICK  punctually  kept  her 
V  engagement  with  the  concierge  at  the 
house  at  Neuilly.  She  received  from  Ala- 
dame  Moreau  a  report  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Lisle,  an  assurance  that  the  parcel  left  in 
Moreau's  charge  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
the  additional  information  that  Mr.  Lisle  had 
appeared  to  be  totally  unprepared  to  find 
that  madam e  had  departed  to  England,  and 
that  monsieur  himself  was  so  changed  she 
(Madame  Moreau)  could  hardly  believe  he 
was  the  same  person  who  had  taken  the 
apartment,  and  engaged  her  daughter  Del- 
phine  as  an  attendant  for  the  lady. 
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"  You  can  hardly  believe  it,"  repeated 
Jane,  quickly.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  this 
person  was  the  same  ?" 

Oh !  yes.  Madame  Moreau  was  quite 
sure  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all ;  what 
she  had  said  was  only  a  way  of  speaking, 
it  was  very  surely  Mr.  Lisle.  And  he  had 
remained  a  good  while  up  there,  and  had 
gone  away,  finally,  leaving  no  word  or 
message  for  anyone.  Madame  civilly  hoped 
the  young  couple  were  happily  re-united, 
and  that  all  was  well  with  Madame  Lisle. 

Jane  made  her  a  vague  reply,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  troubled  and  confounded 
by  the  result  of  her  visit  to  Neuilly.  She 
had  not  expected  to  hear  anything  of  Mr. 
Lisle ;  she  had  come  to  believe,  with  her 
aunt,  that  he  had  merely  forsaken  Helen  ; 
that  he  should  return  to  look  for  her,  and, 
finding  her  gone,  take  no  further  step  in 
reference  to  her,  was  out  of  Jane's  calcula- 
tions, and  she  was  afraid  of  the  effect  which 
this  inconsistent  conduct  might  produce  on 
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Helen.  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Jane  were  both 
of  opinion  that  she  must  be  told  ;  and  they 
were  surprised  at  the  way  in  which,  after 
her  first  agitation  and  tears,  she  took  the 
incident. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  so  happy,  so  relieved," 
she  said,  "  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  you 
thought,  as  you  were  afraid  he  might  be. 
And  I  am  so  thankful  to  know,  to  be  quite 
sure,  that  he  is  living,  and  that  no  harm  has 
come  to  him.  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  cannot  yet  think  much  of  anything 
else." 

She  said  very  little  more  on  the  subject, 
and  though  she  was  very  quiet,  and  would 
sit  absorbed  in  thought,  and  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  things  around  her,  for  long 
lapses  of  time,  she  improved  in  health  day 
by  day.  Her  aspect  was  too  grave  for  her 
years,  the  impress  which  is  not  to  be  shaken 
off  had  been  set  upon  her  beauty;  the  glow, 
the  glitter,  and  the  gladness  had  passed 
away  from   it   never  to   return,  as  had  the 
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girlish  trust,  the  universal  hope,  and  the 
innocence  that  does  not  fear  harm,  because 
it  does  not  know  the  existence  of  evil ; 
but  there  had  come  something  in  their 
place  that  lent  to  Helen  a  deeper  and  a 
more  potent  charm.  The  varied  suffering 
she  had  undergone  within  a  period  really 
brief,  but  which  seemed  to  her  to  have  been 
endless  in  duration,  had  educated  Helen's 
mind  as  years  of  mere  teaching  might  have 
failed  to  educate  it.  The  self-confidence, 
the  fearless  expectation  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience, had  departed  from  her  for  ever, 
but  precious  things  had  come  in  their  place, 
accompanying  and  taking  the  sting  out  of 
her  condemnation  of  herself  for  the  grave 
fault  of  which  she  had  really  been  guilty. 
Those  precious  things  were  the  gifts  of 
humility,  of  self-knowledge,  and  of  patience  ; 
the  dawning  of  a  perception  that  happiness 
is  not  a  flower  of  this  world's  growth,  and, 
therefore,  they  who  seek  for  it  labour  in 
vain,  and  to  the  hurt  of  their  own  souls; 
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and  the  release,  accomplished  only  with  an 
almost  intolerable  pang,  from  the  bondage 
of  a  love  which  was  for  the  most  part 
visionary. 

Helen  became  aware  of  this  release 
shortly  after  she  had  heard  from  Jane  the 
result  of  her  visit  to  the  house  at  Neuilly ; 
and  she  suffered,  perhaps,  as  terrible  an 
agony  in  the  consciousness  of  it,  as  in  any  of 
the  hours  of  miserable  suspense  from  which 
she  had  been  delivered.  Many  feelings 
went  to  the  composition  of  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  she  fell,  and  among  them  there 
was  burning  shame,  self-contempt,  and  self- 
condemnation.  The  two  good  women  who 
loved  the  girl,  and  watched  her  with  deep 
commiseration  that  was  never  intrusive,  and 
patience  that  never  gave  way  before  her 
variable  moods,  could  not,  probably,  define 
the  phases  through  which  she  passed,  but 
their  sympathy  availed  as  much  as  if  they 
had  accurately  analysed  her  feelings.  They 
regarded  her  as  a  sick  person  snatched  from 
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death,  and  now  needing  to  be  nursed  back 
through  convalescence  into  health ;  and 
they  did  the  nursing  accordingly,  without 
bothering  their  patient,  or  even  so  much  as 
asking  her  in  words  how  she  did.  Their 
intelligent  observation  of  symptoms,  and 
judicious  administration  of  nourishment  and 
stimulant,  brought  the  happiest  results  to 
the  mind  diseased.  It  was  a  condition  of 
her  state  that  Helen  should  but  dimly,  if  at 
all,  apprehend  their  wise  and  constant  care 
of  her,  and  it  was  not  until  long  afterwards, 
when  life  had  taught  her  many  another 
lesson,  and  she  had  extended  perceptions 
and  enlarged  sympathies  of  her  own  to  help 
her  to  a  comprehension  of  them,  that  she 
rightly  understood  and  duly  estimated  the 
skill,  the  tenderness,  and  the  sympathy 
with  which  she  had  been  treated  in  that 
terrible  sickness  of  the  soul.  But,  when 
that  time  came,  Helen  wondered  at  these 
things  no  longer,  for  she  had  learned  the 
meaning  of  that  " grace  of  God"  that  Jane 
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had  been  used  to  speak  of  in  their  school- 
days, and  she  knew  the  smile,  the  touch, 
and  the  whisper  of  the  chief  among  its 
ministers — Charity  ;  which  knowing,  there 
was  no  more  "amazement"  for  her. 

The  time   of  such  refreshing  and   estab-  , 
lishment  as  this  was,  however,   in   the  far 
future,   and   it  is  with   the    fever   and   the 
feebleness  we  have  to  do. 

When  Helen  knew  that  Frank  Lisle  was 
not  dead,  but  that  he  had  made  no  sign,  she 
began  to  feel  conscious  of  a  growing  free- 
dom. All  was  dim  and  doubtful  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  conduct  was  not  explained 
by  the  only  solution  that  would  have  proved 
it  to  be  involuntary;  and,  after  a  short  time 
of  great  misery,  she  knew  that  she  no  longer 
suffered  from  that  dimness  and  uncertainty. 
Her  youth  asserted  itself,  though  its  elastic- 
ity was  impaired  ;  the  new  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  activity,  and  happy,  helpful  com- 
panionship aided  her  ;  the  imaginary  world 
gave  place  to  the  actual,  and  Helen  had  to 
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realise,  with  a  great  shock  of  conviction, 
and  a  sense  of  something  like  self-loathing, 
that  she  no  longer  loved  and  lived  upon  the 
memory  of  Frank  Lisle. 

"  I  must  be  the  worst  and  wickedest  crea- 
ture that  ever  lived,"  such  were  her  hard 
thoughts  of  herself;  "for  I  can  bear  to  be 
without  him  now,  and,  when  he  was  with 
me,  I  did  not  grieve  for  papa.  Oh,  is  there 
nothing  real  ?  Does  nothing  last  ?  Or  is  it 
only  I  who  am  so  fickle  and  so  wicked  ?" 

Thus  did  the  unlessoned  heart  strive 
against  itself,  and  against  the  inevitable  law 
of  human  life.  It  was  with  feelings  which 
she  could  summon  up  in  her  memory  all 
her  after  days  that  Helen  asked  herself 
whether,  if  she  really  had  been  Frank 
Lisle's  wife,  she  could  ever  have  ceased  to 
love  him  ?  If  he  had  been  faithful  to  her, 
if  the  life  they  had  pictured  to  themselves 
had  "come  true,"  the  life  of  the  hard-work- 
ing artist,  and  his  helpful,  admiring,  trustful 
wife — what  then?     But  Helen,  for  all  her- 
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dreams  and  fancies,  and  for  all  her  ignor- 
ance of  life,  was  not  devoid  of  reasoning 
faculties,  and  she  was  insensibly  learning  to 
use  them  ;  so  she  knew  that  she  need  not 
torment  herself  with  such  a  vain  question, 
for  it  was  because  Frank  Lisle  was  not 
"true"  that  the  fabric  of  her  fancy  had 
revealed  itself  as  air- woven,  and  had  van- 
ished in  the  revelation. 

And  she?  Was  she  false  because  she 
could  bear  to  live  without  him,  because  she 
could  lift  her  sorrow-bended  head  and 
heavy  eyes,  and  look  out  once  more  on  the 
fair  world  in  which  he  had  no  more  part 
for  her  ?  She  knew  very  well,  in  her  pure 
heart,  that  she  had  loved  loyally,  with  a 
great  humility  too,  and  willingness  to  take 
the  lord  of  her  life  for  its  law  in  all  things, 
small  and  great,  and  there  was  something 
beyond  and  different  from  the  sad  repining 
of  a  love  sorrow  in  the  conviction  that  this 
love  was  a  dead  thing,  only  fit  to  be  buried 
out  of  her  sight,  by  no  power  to  be  raised 
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from  that  death,  though  she  should  wear 
her  weeds  for  it  for  ever. 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  mood  of 
Helen's  to  her  own  perception,  was  the  way 
it  dealt  with  time.  She  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  measurement  of  that ;  between  her 
and  the  past  there  was  a  great  gap,  a  gulf 
with  dim  vapours  floating  up  from  its  depths, 
and  she  sometimes  asked  herself  whether 
the  Helen  Rhodes  who  now  stood  on  the 
near  side  of  that  gulf,  was  really  the  same 
Helen  Rhodes  who  had  stood  upon  the  far 
side?  She  was  still  so  young  that  she  could 
not  but  make  of  herself  her  chief  occupa- 
tion, and  her  good  friends  made'  all  allow- 
ance for  this,  while  they  tried  to  substitute 
other  interests. 

For  instance,  Madame  Morrison  laughed 
at  Helen's  French  a  good  deal,  (as  she  had 
laughed  at  Jane's,  when  her  niece  left  Miss 
Jerdane's  establishment),  and  proposed  that 
she  should  take  lessons  in  the  language. 
And  then  she  set  her  to  learn  some  of  the 
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lighter  and  easier  details  of  her  own  busi- 
ness, and  she  employed  her  occasionally  to 
write  English  letters  for  her.  Helen  took 
to  it  all  very  kindly,  and  Jane  proposed  that 
she  should  be  called  "  Kate  Nickleby,"  but  an 
objection  to  that  sportive  plan  was  raised 
by  Helen.  Were  Madame  Morrison  and 
Jane  prepared  to  become  respectively  Ma- 
dame Mantalini  and  Miss  Knag  ?  When 
Helen  propounded  this  query,  with  her  old 
smile,  and  brought  the  book  and  read  the 
Mantalini  scenes  until  the  two  girls  cried 
with  laughter,  Jane  began  to  feel  a  com- 
fortable  conviction  that  she  would  "  do." 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Helen,  witli 
all  the  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  their 
goodness  to  her  that  she  could  put  into 
words,  and  carefully  fencing  herself  from 
being  supposed  to  think  that  any  such 
matter  was  in  their  thoughts,  broached  the 
subject  of  doing  something  for  herself. 
Then  there  arose  a  discussion  that  might 
have  reminded  the  friends   of   that  which 
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they  had  held  at  the  Hill  House  on  the  day 
when  Helen  had  seen  Mr.  Townley  Gore  for 
the  first  time.  Helen  maintained  that  she 
should  never  be  able  to  make  herself  suffi- 
ciently useful  to  Madame  Morrison  to  be  of 
any  "real  good"  in  the  business;  indeed, 
she  told  Jane  she  was  perfectly  aware — for 
she  had  found  out  a  good  deal  from  the 
young  ladies — that  her  own  share  was  the 
merest  make-believe  ;  and  she  wanted  Jane 
to  fulfil  her  promise  of  getting  her  employ- 
ment as  a  governess.  She  had  now  some 
additional  qualifications  for  that  occupation, 
but  she  was  still  disqualified  by  her  too 
good  looks,  her  youth,  and  her  sensitive- 
ness. That  the  incident  which  had  made  so 
sad  a  difference  in  her  life  was  one  which 
she  was,  or  her  friends  on  her  behalf  were, 
required  to  regard  as  a  drawback,  never 
entered  Helen's  mind,  or  Madame  Morri- 
son's ;  the  one  was  too  innocent,  the  other 
was  too  sensible.  Jane  had  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  Helen  to  let  the  matter  stand 
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over  for  discussion  at  a  future  time,  and  she 
had  only  just  gained  her  consent  to  this, 
when  the  first  interruption  of  Helen's  isola- 
tion from  the  past  of  her  life  took  place. 
Mr.  Townley  Gore's  letter  reached  Madame 
Morrison. 

The  terror  with  which  her  kind  friend's 
suggestion  that  this  renewal  of  communica- 
tions, slight  though  it  was,  might  lead  to  a 
proposal  for  her  restoration  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore,  filled 
Helen's  heart,  was  accompanied  by  a  scruple 
of  her  mind.  Was  she  not,  by  shrinking 
from  such  a  possibility,  with  the  unqualified 
dread  that  she  had  plainly  displayed  before 
this  scruple  occurred  to  her,  imposing  upon 
the  generous  kindness  of  Madame  Morri- 
son  ?  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  would 
indeed  receive  her,  had  she  any  right  to 
reject  this  means  of  relieving  Madame  Mor- 
rison from  the  charge  of  her  ?  That  view 
had  not  for  a  moment  presented  itself  to 
her  generous  friend,  whose  sole  considera- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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tion  was  Helen's  own  advantage.  After 
fretting  over  it  a  great  deal,  Helen  spoke  to 
her  frankly,  and  the  matter  was  set  at  rest 
for  her  in  a  few  sentences. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Helen,  "  if  they  offered 
to  take  me  back,  I  must  tell  them  the  whole 
truth.  They  would  have  a  right  to  know 
it ;  except,  I  suppose,  I  should  not  be  bound 
to  give  up  the  names.  I  could  not  do  that 
on  account  both  of — him — and  his  friend. 
And  then,  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
would  let  me  into  her  house." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison, 
thoughtfully;  "I  never  considered  that  ne- 
cessity. And  I  tell  you  this,  Helen,  once  for 
all,"  she  added,  with  her  characteristically 
brisk  and  decided  air,  "  if  she  had  to  be  told, 
and  if  she  did  agree  to  take  you  back,  with 
myconsentyou  should  never  enter  her  house. 
She  was  a  detestable  tyrant  to  you,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  blame  you  for  •  what 
would  she  be  with  a  secret  to  hold  over 
you  ?     No,  no,  ray  dear,  we  may  look  upon 
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that  matter  as  over  and  done  with,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  your  conscience  has  made  a 
way  of  escape  for  mine.', 

How  glad  Helen  was,  she  could  not  have 
told.  Her  eyes  brightened  ;  her  tread  grew 
lighter ;  her  needle  flew  more  swiftly  through 
the  light  tasks  that  were  set  her ;  she  took 
a  livelier  interest  in  the  show-rooms,  and  dis- 
concerted Madame  Morrison's  ideas  of  her 
want  of  taste — founded,  not  unreasonably,  on 
her  doggedly  English  mourning — by  some 
very  ingenious  and  original  suggestions. 
Indeed,  the  " treatment  of  jet"  on  Miss 
Chevenix's  gown  which  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
was  so  good  as  to  admire,  and  so  shrewd  as 
to  recognise  as  a  test  of  expense,  was  a 
"  treatment  "  of  Helen's  devising.  The  im- 
pertinence of  the  agent  whom  Madame  Mor- 
rison employed  for  the  looking-up  and  stir- 
ing-up  of  her  unpunctual  customers  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  had  found  Miss  Chevenix  one 
of  the  most  unpunctual  and  impracticable  of 
the  number,  had  been  condoned  by  Beatrix, 

t  2 
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when  she  found  herself  enabled  to  pay  the 
long  out-standing  bill. 

"  Nobody  dresses  me  like  Morrison,"  said 
Miss  Chevenix,  when  she  was  arranging 
matters  with  Mrs.  Mabberley ;  u  and,  after 
all,  I  suppose  these  people  have  to  be  rude 
sometimes  to  get  their  money." 

"No  doubt,"  assented  Mrs.  Mabberley, 
with  her  usual  obliging  readiness. 

It  was  September,  a  beautiful,  mild  Sep- 
tember with  no  chill  upon  it  as  yet,  and  the 
woods  at  Chantilly,  at  St.  Cloud,  at  St. 
Germain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  were  putting  on  the  autumn 
tints  that  are  so  beautiful  when  one  has  not 
English  woods  to  look  at,  but  which  sink 
into  insignificance  when  one  has.  Madame 
Morrison  and  her  husband  had  made  a 
short  excursion  "  aux  eaux,"  but  Jane  and 
Helen  had  not  been  away  at  all.  There 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  at  such  an  es- 
tablishment as  Madame  Morrisons,  even  in 
the  slackest  season,   and  Helen  had  got  on 
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very  well  indeed  with  the  correspondence. 
Jane  gave  her  a  fair  share  of  the  work  to  do, 
and  she  liked  it.  She  was  well,  and,  al- 
though she  would  not  have  consented  to 
make  the  statement  in  words  just  then,  she 
frankly  admitted  afterwards,  in  looking  back 
upon  that  time,  that  she  was  happy. 

A  great  many  orders  for  England  were  on 
hand.  Madame  Morrison's  country-house 
costumes  were  much  admired,  for  she  had 
been  in,  at  least,  second-rate  favour  during 
that  wonderful  time  when  visitors  to  the 
beautiful  arbitress  of  fashion  took  twelve 
costumes  to  Compiegne,  to  be  worn  in  three 
days.  Some  of  the  orders  were  for  wed- 
ding trousseaux,  and,  in  one  instance,  the 
prospective  wearer  had  come  to  Paris,  and 
was  a  good  deal  about  Madame  Morrison's. 
She  was  a  pretty,  rather  awkward  English 
girl,  and  Jane  and  Helen  were  quite  inter- 
ested in  her  as  she  came,  day  by  day,  with 
her  fat,  rich  mamma,  and  had  her  mind  ex- 
panded and  her  taste  corrected  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  dress.  Her  name  was  Ellen  Smith, 
and  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story, 
except  insomuch  as  she  was  the  cause  of 
Helen's  being  placed  in  an  absurd  and  em- 
barrassing position.  The  wedding  order  was 
completed,  the  fat,  rich  mamma  and  her 
pretty  daughter,  were  about  to  seek  once 
more  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  and  to  spread 
astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  envy, 
among  their  female  friends,  for  the  dresses 
were  costly  and  beautiful,  and  the  owners 
were  feasting  their  eyes  on  them  previous  to 
packing,  in  the  last  of  Madame  Morrison's 
three  spacious  and  handsomely  fitted-up 
show-rooms.  The  doorways  between  the 
rooms  were  draped  with  velvet  of  a  dark 
neutral  tint,  which  did  not  "  try  "  the 
colours  that  had  to  be  displayed,  and  vel- 
vet divans  lined  the  walls  underneath  the 
mirrors. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  her  daughter,  Jane  and 
Helen  in  attendance  upon  them,  were  in- 
tent upon  business,  in  which  all  four  seemed 
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interested,  in  the  third  room.  Two  dress- 
baskets  lined  with  spotless  Holland,  and 
covered  with  shining  leather,  gaped  open- 
lidded  for  their  splendid  load,  a  part  of  which 
was  spread  over  the  tables  and  heaped  on  the 
divans,  while  the  four  ladies  were  eagerly 
considering  two  objects  on  a  chair  within 
easy  range  of  the  bride-elect's  bright  shy 
eyes.  Those  objects  were  a  large  square 
of  very  rich  Brussels  lace,  and  a  wreath 
of  myrtle  and  orange-blossoms  tastefully 
composed. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,"  said 
the  bride-elect,  "  only  I  never  quite  know 
how  a  square  veil  should  be  worn,  and 
there's  so  much  in  the  way  a  thing  of  that 
kind  is  put  on ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Jane  assented.  The  fat  mamma  wheez- 
ed, and  looked  doubtful ;  she  had  misgiv- 
ings about  the  Lancashire  methods  in  such 
matters. 

"  It  is  quite  easy,"  said  Jane ;  "I  could 
show  you   in    a    moment.     It   depends  on 
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whether    you    wish    to    wear    it    thus   or 
thus." 

She  held  a  couple  of  fashion-plates,  with 
two  happily  impossible  young  women 
simpering  at  their  prayer-books  depicted 
on  them,  for  Miss  Smith's  selection  of  a 
method. 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  not  look  like  either 
of  those,"  said  Miss  Smith,  frankly,  "  my 
head  is  too  big  and  not  the  right  shape. 
Could  you  not  show  me  some  pretty  way  of 
your  own  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Jane,  smiling  ;  she 
liked  this  English  girl.  "  Helen,  your  hair 
is  dressed  quite  rightly.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  Miss  Smith,  I  will  put  the  wreath  and 
veil  on  Miss  Rhodes'  head,  and  you  can 
judge  of  the  effect." 

This  proposal  was  acceded  to  with  eager- 
ness. Helen  seated  herself,  and  Jane,  having 
set  the  crown  of  flowers  on  her  head,  draped 
around  her  slender,  lissom  figure,  and  folded 
over  her  glossy,  braided  hair  the  rich,  filmy 
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lace  ;  and  then,  bidding  Helen  stand  up, 
stepped  back  to  observe  the  effect. 

"  How  extremely  becoming  !"  said  the 
fat  mamma. 

"  How  beautifully  done !"  said  Miss 
Smith.  "Thank  you  so  very  much  ;  I  quite 
see  it  now.  So  simple  ;  only  two  long  pins 
and  a  little  twist." 

But  at  this  moment  Helen  started  vio- 
lenl}T,  for  in  the  long  mirror  before  which 
she  was  standing  meekly  and  patiently,  like 
a  lay-figure,  she  caught  sight  of  a  man's  face 
intently  gazing  at  her  image,  and  two  voices 
in  the  second  room  uttered  simultaneous 
exclamations  of, 

"  oh,  oh  r 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  Jane,  hurrying  into 
the  second  room,  while  Helen  hastily  took 
the  pins  out  of  the  veil  and  snatched  the 
wreath  off  her  head. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  gentleman, 
to  each  of  whose  hands  a  pale-faced,  little 
girl  was  clinging,  as   she  stood  on  tiptoe, 
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trying  to  see  more  of  the  lovely  vision  in 
the  next  room.  "I  am  afraid  I  have  in- 
truded, but  a  young  lady  told  me  I  should 
find  the  representative  of  Madame  Morrison 
in  the  show-room,  and  I  did  not  find  anyone 
in  the  first  room,  so  I  came  on." 

"I  am  Madame  Morrison's  niece,"  said  Jane, 
directing  him  by  a  polite  gesture  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  the  outer  room,  and  accompany- 
ing him  thither,  much  against  the  will  of  the 
children,  who  pulled  at  him  spitefully,  "  and 
I  can  attend  to  any  business  you  may  have 
with  her." 

"My  business  with  her  is  not  on  my  own 
account,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  by 
this  time  shaken  off  one  of  the  children,  and 
removed  his  hat,  and  he  smiled  in  a  singu- 
larly pleasant  manner  as  he  spoke.  "I  have 
been  sent  here  by  my  sister,  and  these  little 
ladies  would  come  up  with  me.  My  sister 
is  Mrs.  Masters ;  she  said  Madame  Morrison 
would  know  all  about  it.  She  has,  un- 
fortunately,  sprained  her  ankle,  and  can't 
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get  out,  and  she  is  anxious  to  see  Madame 
Morrison.  I  was  to  ask  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  Madame  Morrison  to  call  upon 
her." 

"  Mrs.  Masters  from  Chundrapore,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Jane. 

"  Yes ;  come  home  on  account  of  the 
children.  This  is  the  address,  madame, 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne" — he  handed 
Jane  a  card.  "  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  give  my  sister's  message  ?" 

Jane  took  up  the  card  when  he  had 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  read 
the  name  on  it.  The  Paris  address  was 
written  underneath  the  following :  "  Mr. 
Warrender,  Chesney  Manor." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A     PRIVATE     VIEW. 

nnHE  end  of  September  was  at  hand  ;  the 
■*-  beautiful  autumn  was  in  its  glory  amid 
the  woods  of  Horndean,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive ones  of  Chesney  Manor.  The 
weather  had  been  very  fine  during  the 
whole  month,  and  the  fresh  sharpness  in 
the  breeze,  telling  of  the  coming  of  "  chill 
October,"  was  but  a  charm  the  more  to 
people  who  were  young  and  strong,  who 
had  not  come  to  a  regretful  counting  of  their 
autumns,  and  who  might  still  take  pleasure 
in  "  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air."  Horn- 
dean  and  its  surroundings  were  beautiful 
at  all  seasons,  in  a  grave,  rich,  well-cared- 
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for  way,  and  in  the  autumn  especially  pleas- 
ant, because  of  the  great  variety  of  trees, 
whose  foliage  had  to  fall  so  splendidl}',  with 
gradations  of  fine  colour.  Even  Mrs.  Town- 
ley  Gore,  who  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
nature,  and  usually  suspected  every  place 
out  of  doors,  except  a  fashionable  prome- 
nade, of  damp  and  spiders,  was  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  woods  were  lovely,  and 
the  sunsets  extraordinarily  fine  that  year. 
"  Our  sunsets,"  she  called  those  evening 
pageants,  proprietorially. 

September  had  been  a  success  "  all  round" 
at  Horndean,  and  everyone  was  in  high 
good  humour — Mr.  Townley  Gore,  because 
he  had  capital  shooting,  rooms  in  the  aspect 
that  suited  him  best,  and  no  gout ;  his  wife, 
because  things  were  going  smoothly  in  the 
grooves  which  she  approved,  and  the  alle- 
gorical crumpled  rose-leaf  had  not  made 
itself  felt;  Mr.  Horndean  of  Horndean,  for 
certain  reasons  that  will  presently  appear ; 
and  Miss  Chevenix,  because  she  had,  of  all, 
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the  most  solid  grounds  for  satisfaction.  The 
other  guests,  who  came  and  went  during  the 
month,  had  been  judiciously  selected.  Of 
the  women,  there  was  not  one  who  could 
rival  her,  or  who  felt  inclined  to  attempt  to 
do  so.  Of  the  men,  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  admire  her,  or  who  admired  her  too 
ardently. 

Mr.  Horndean  did  not  know  or  care  a 
great  deal  about  these  people ;  he  had  been 
so  much  away,  he  explained  to  Miss  Cheve- 
nix,  that  he  had  lost  the  thread  .of  society, 
so  to  speak. 

"People  die,"  he  said,  "or  go  under  in 
one  way  or  another,  except  quite  the  very 
big  people  of  the  world,  who  are  kept 
perpetually  in  sight,  and  all  their  doings 
registered.  I  consider  this  my  brother-in- 
law's  year,  and  that  I  am  in  training." 

He  was  taking  his  training  very  well, 
Beatrix  thought,  and  she  wondered  what 
had  been  the  history  of  that  wild  time 
when    Mrs.  Townley    Gore    was    afflicted 
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with  a  "troublesome"  brother.  He  was 
an  unusually  amenable  one  now,  at  all 
events,  and  except  that  he  had  occasional 
fits  of  depression — which  did  not  proceed 
from  ennui,  Beatrix  felt  sure,  and  which 
she  therefore  imputed  to  importunate 
recollections — there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  had  passed  through  a  "  stormy " 
youth. 

Frank  Lisle  was  still  at  Horndean  when 
September  was  nearing  its  end.  He  was 
going  to  Florence  for  the  winter,  and  he 
had,  for  a  while,  cherished  the  hope  that 
his  friend  might  be  induced  to  accompany 
him. 

Settling  down  was  all  very  well,  of 
course,  in  Mr.  Lisle's  opinion,  if  one  did 
not  carry  it  too  far  ;  but  to  settle  down  to 
an  English  winter,  even  under  the  ex- 
ceptional advantages  which  would  attend 
that  operation  when  performed  at  Horn- 
dean,  would  be  to  carry  it  very  much  too 
far. 
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In  vain  did  Mr.  Horndean  represent  to 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  confound  an 
"  English "  with  a  London  winter  in  a 
general  and  sweeping  condemnation.  Frank 
Lisle  would  not  listen  to  any  fair  but  futile 
distinctions.  He  could  not  get  through  a 
winter  without  sunshine.  He  did  not  mind 
the  cold  winds  or  the  absence  of  "  comforts" 
abroad.  He  had  never  had  many,  and, 
though  he  knew  them  when  he  saw  them, 
he  did  not  miss  them  when  he  did  not  see 
them.  There  was  no  sunshine  in  England 
at  that  season,  and  no  colour,  so  he  must  be 
off. 

He  speedily  relinquished  the  hope  of 
inducing  Mr.  Horndean  to  go  to  Florence 
with  him ;  for  in  his  jolly,  light-hearted 
way  Mr.  Lisle  was  a  sensible  person,  and 
never  thought  of  contending  against  a 
woman's  influence.  Mr.  Horndean,  he 
knew,  was  in  love  with  Miss  Chevenix,  and 
unless  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  which  he  felt 
would  be  too  good  for  him  to  deserve,  she 
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was  to  take  it  into  her  head  that  the  city  of 
flowers  would  be  pleasanter  than  the  city  of 
fogs,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  getting 
his  friend  to  go  there. 

This  melancholy  consideration  somewhat 
dashed  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Lisle,  and  as  he 
did  not  come  round  from  his  first  impres- 
sion respecting  Beatrix,  but  still  disliked 
almost  as  much  as  he  admired  her,  he  had 
no  very  bright  anticipations  for  the  future. 

Horndean,  with  Beatrix  for  its  mistress, 
would  not  be  a  tempting  place  of  sojourn 
to  him,  and  he  roamed  about  the  gardens 
and  the  woods  during  those  last  days,  some- 
times extending  his  rambles  to  Chesney 
Manor,  while  the  other  men  were  shooting 
— an  occupation  which  Mr.  Lisle  held  in 
aversion — or  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
painting-room  and  worked  vigorously. 

On  Mr.  Lisle's  working  days  he  did  not 
appear  at  breakfast,  and  then  Mr.  Horndean 
would  invade  him  before  he  set  about  the 
business    or  the    pleasure    of   the  day,  and 
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they  would  have  a  pleasant  talk  together. 
There  was  no  external  symptom  of  a  slacken- 
ing of  their  friendship,  such  as  Mr.  Lisle 
ruefully  foreboded  from  what  he  called 
"the  wiles  of  the  red-headed  witch,"  but  it 
was  not  without  significance  that  they  had 
left  off  discussing  Miss  Chevenix.  Mr. 
Horndean  was  frankly  communicative  on 
every  other  subject ;  not  even  excepting  his 
sister.  He  would  say  to  Mr.  Lisle,  in  the 
easiest  way,  that  it  amused  him  very  much 
to  observe  how  his  altered  position  had,  to 
use  the  expressive  Irish  phrase,  made  "  a 
white-headed  boy'*'  of  him  in  the  sight  of 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore ;  and  he  would  dwell 
with  a  grim  humour  upon  sundry  past  epi- 
sodes in  the  joint  experience  of  himself  and 
his  friend,  when  it  would  have  been  useful 
and  consoling  to  have  had  a  stock  of  sister- 
ly sympathy  to  draw  upon,  snch  as  he 
might  confidently  resort  to  at  present. 
"  And  I  don't  think  I'm  a  better  fellow," 
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he  added,  after  one  of  these   retrospects. 

"  Perhaps  not,  bat  you're  ever  so  much 
better  off,"  answered  Mr.  Lisle,  with  simple 
seriousness,  pausing  in  his  work  and  draw- 
ing his  head  well  back  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  object  he  was  painting.  "You  were 
a  considerable  nuisance  in  those  old  times, 
which,  upon  my  word,  I  often  suspect  you 
of  regretting ;  and  it  is  not  like  you,  you 
know.  I  should  always  have  hated  this 
sort  of  thing,  to  own  it,  I  mean,  and  have 
the  what-do-you-call-'ems  of  property  as 
well  as  the  thingumies ;  but  you  never  could 
do  without  money,  and  a  lot  of  it  too  ;  and 
that's  why  I  don't  understand  your  being  so 
dismal  sometimes.  There  !  The  organ 
comes  in  beautifully.  I  flatter  myself  I've 
got  the  right  old-leather  tone  and  greasiness 
about  the  strap.  Now,  if  I  could  only  get 
a  monkey  to  sit  for  his  portrait  !" 

"  Had  the  man  a  monkey  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Horndean,  who  was  well  used  to  his  friend's 
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discursiveness,  and  never  minded  his  end- 
ing a  dialogue  a  thousand  miles  from  its 
starting-point. 

"  No,  he  hadn't ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
had.  Why,  an  organ  is  nothing  without 
a  monkey  in  a  blue  frock  and  a  flat  red  cap. 
I  think  the  waltzing  marionettes  are  a  great 
improvement  also,  but  I  can't  draw  on  my 
imagination  for  that  fact  in  this  instance,  as 
my  i  grinder  '  is  in  '  an  attitude  of  repose,' 
that  is,  fast  asleep." 

"  Haven't  you  idealised  him,  Frank  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  he  was  a  very  good- 
looking  fellow,  but  a  foul-mouthed  rascal. 
I  have  only  idealised  his  clothes  ;  they  were 
too  clean  and  too  British — regular  slops — 
so  I  have  given  him  a  touch  of  the  Savoyard 
dirt  and  finery.  There  you  are  !  Now  I'm 
ready  for  the  private  view.  The  ladies  are 
coming  at  three  o'clock  to  look  at  '  Notley 
Green  at  Noontide.'  Sweet  name,  isn't  it  ? 
so  we  must  clear  up  here,  Fred." 

At   three    o'clock,    Mrs.   Townley   Gore 
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being  detained  by  visitors,  Mr.  Horndean 
persuaded  Miss  Chevenix  to  go  with  him 
to  the  private  view. 

"Lisle  is  such  an  impatient  fellow,"  he 
^aid,  libelling  the  absent  artist  without 
scruple;  "he  can't  bear  to  be  kept 
waiting." 

In  spite  of  this  assertion,  Miss  Chevenix 
was  not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Lisle  was  not  in  his  painting-room. 

The  picture,  with  a  sheet  thrown  over 
it,  was  placed  on  an  easel  in  the  proper 
light,  and  two  old  tapestry  chairs,  right- 
ly considered  by  Mr.  Horndean's  house- 
keeper quite  good  enough  for  such  a 
scene  of  "  muddle  "  as  Mr.  Lisle's  sanctum, 
had  been  dusted  after  a  rudimentary 
fashion,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  canvas. 

To  crowd  everything  that  could  be  got 
out  of  the  way  into  one  corner,  and  bar- 
ricade the  heap  with  a  big  table,  was  Mr. 
Lisle's  notion  of  ''clearing  up,"  and  he  had 
carried  it  out. 
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Beatrix  looked  around  her  with  amused, 
slightly  contemptuous  curiosity,  and,  having 
seated  herself  in  one  of  the  old  chairs,  said 
to  Mr.  Horndean : 

"Take  that  thing  off,  and  let  us  see  the 
picture." 

"  No,  no,"  objected  Mr.  Horndean  ;. 
u  Frank  would  never  forgive  me.  He  will 
be  here  presently.  I  daresay  he  has  only 
gone  for  flowers,  or  to  fetch  his  cat — to  look 
at  a  queen.     We  must  wait  for  him." 

He  spoke  rather  hurriedly ;  he  was  in 
high  spirits.  She  was  smiling,  composed, 
and  looking  remarkably  handsome.  A 
subtle  change  had  passed  of  late  over  the 
beauty  of  Beatrix  Chevenix ;  there  was  a 
softer  lustre  in  the  diamond-bright  eyes, 
and  the  smile  that  had  formerly  failed  to 
touch  the  keen  lines  about  the  finely-curved 
red  lips  had  a  flickering  sweetness  quite  new 
to  any  expression  of  her  face.  When  she 
was  alone,  now,  she  had  many  troubled 
thoughts,  and  there  was  one  in  particular 
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that  filled  her  with  perplexity,  and  would 
stick  to  her  with  a  pertinacity  almost 
bewildering,  in  spite  of  her  firm  will  and 
resolute  habit  of  looking  facts  in  the  face; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  had  a  source  of  happi- 
ness within  herself.  The  dreariness  of  her 
godless  and  self-centred  life  was  changed 
for  a  vital  interest,  and  for  a  hope,  in  which, 
although  there  were  restless  and  threaten- 
ing elements,  there  was  undreamed-of 
sweetness.  This  hope  was  at  its  full  tide 
within  her  breast  as  she  met  the  gaze  that 
accompanied  the  words  of  the  young  man 
who  was  looking  at  her  as  if  her  fair  face 
were  a  vision  of  heaven,  and  knew  what  his 
next  words  would  be.  Why  they  were 
spoken  then  and  there,  Mr.  Horndean 
could  not  have  told — there  was  no  lack  of 
opportunity  in  the  social  life  at  Horndean, 
nor  would  he  have  been  slow  to  make  it  if 
there  had  been — but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  silenced  a  scruple  that  had  hitherto  with- 
held him,  he  gave  every  doubt,  every  con- 
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sideration  to  the  winds  of  chance,  and 
answered  the  smile,  queenly,  not  coquettish, 
with  which  Beatrix  received  his  compliment, 
by  an  ardent  declaration  of  his  love. 

"  You  knew  it,  my  lady  and  queen,"  he 
said,  as  he  knelt  before  her  unrebuked,  and 
taking  her  unresisting  hands,  kissed  them 
passionately.  "  From  the  moment  I  first 
saw  you,  my  love,  my  life  have  been  yours. 
Will  you  take  them  ?     Tell  me,  Beatrix  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him  in  words,  but 
he  was  satisfied  ;  the  hands  he  tightly  held 
returned  the  pressure  of  his,  her  head  droop- 
ed, her  breast  heaved,  a  deep  blush  suffused 
her  face.  That  moment  of  strong  and  true 
emotion  had  renewed  the  girlhood  of  the 
beautiful  worldling,  who  had  had  no  chance 
of  better  things.  This  was  the  only  man 
she  had  ever  loved,  and  he  was  at  her  feet. 
Another  moment,  and  she  was  in  his  arms, 
and  there  was  no  past  and  no  future,  only 
that  ineffable  now ;  and  in  all  the  wide 
world,  for  those  two,  only  themselves. 
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The  wonder  of  it !  The  triumph  of  it  ! 
With  the  beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of 
Beatrix  there  had  always  been  something 
that  had  kept  Mr.  Horndean  at  a  distance, 
even  in  his  thoughts ;  a  certain  stateliness 
and  finish  of  manner — for  to  him,  as  he  did 
not  ruffle  her  irritable  temper,  she  had 
never  been  rude,  abrupt,  or  disdainful — and 
the  air  of  a  woman  perfectly  versed  in  the 
ways  of  a  world  with  which  his  own 
acquaintance  was  fitful  and  not  profound. 
And  now,  that  queenly  head  lay  upon  his 
breast  with  a  strange  meekness,  and  the 
thick,  up-curved  lashes  that  hid  the  bright 
eyes,  with  a  new  and  beautiful  softness  in 
them,  were  wet  with  such  tears  as  Beatrix 
Chevenix  had  never  before  shed ;  happy, 
shy,  girlish  tears  of  love,  avowal,  and  sur- 
render. The  superficial  nature  of  the  man, 
who  had  wasted  and  made  havoc  of  sucli 
power  of  feeling  deeply  and  nobly  as  he 
had  ever  possessed,  was  also  touched  by 
something  far  below  the  surface.     A  keen, 
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extraordinary  pang  of  remembrance  and  re- 
morse wrung  his  heart,  as  it  beat  high  under 
the  cheek,  smooth  and  pure  as  a  blush-rose 
leaf,  resting  upon  it;  amid  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings  the  still  small  voice  protested,  and 
was  heard  ;  and  he  made  to  it  a  soundless 
answer,  in  vicarious  penitence. 

"  I  will  be  true  to  this  woman  who  loves 
me ;  she  shall  be  happy ;  so  help  me 
Heaven  ?" 

Frank  Lisle  did  not  come  in  ;  Mrs,  Town- 
ley  Gore's  visitors  still  detained  her ;  the 
lovers  had  the  painting-room  to  themselves 
for  a  whole  hour — a  precious  hour,  a  blessed 
hour,  Mr.  Horndean  called  it ;  and  that  was 
time  enough  in  which  to  settle  their  plans 
for  the  immediate  future.  Standing  by  the 
half-shaded  window  of  the  painting-room, 
supported  by  her  lover's  encircling  arm, 
Beatrix  looked  out  upon  the  fair  domain 
that  stretched  before  her,  and  felt  an  ex- 
ultant conviction  that  she  had  risen  superior 
to  her  own  design.     She  had,  indeed,  in- 
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tended  to  marry  Mr.  Horndean  before  she 
had  even  thought  whether  she  could  love 
him.  Love  had  no  place  in  her  calculations, 
in  that  time  which  now  seemed  to  have 
rolled  back  to  an  immeasurable  distance, 
and  to  be  of  no  account  at  all.  She  might 
forgive  herself  for  that,  she  might  forget  it 
to  herself,  for  she  loved  him — loved  him  so 
well,  that  she  could  allow  herself  the  full 
luxury  of  knowing  that  there  was  in  her  heart 
no  thought  of  anything  but  him,  no  sense 
of  triumph  in  a  successful  scheme,  nothing 
but  the  one  pure  joy  of  womanhood's  high- 
est privilege.  For  that  brief  hour,  at  least, 
the  blind  had  a  yearning  for  sight,  and  the 
deaf  for  hearing.  If  Beatrix  Chevenix 
could  have  got  at  the  notion  of  God,  she 
would  have  thanked  Him. 

They  were  talking  of  her  approaching 
departure  from  Horndean. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  Sir  Edward  Vane,"  said 
Mr.  Horndean,  C£  I  might  manage  to  get 
myself  asked  to  Temple  Vane  ;  but  I  know 
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very  few  of  the  county  people.  I  never 
cared  about  it  until  now.  When  your  visit 
there  is  over,  you  will  come  here  again? 
My  own  love,  say  you  will,  and  that  I  may 
tell  my  sister  before  then." 

The  first  shadow  fell  upon  Beatrix.  The 
remembrance  of  her  compact  with  Mrs. 
Mabberley  crossed  her  mind  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  stepped  over  the  bound- 
ary of  the  common  world,  hand  in  hand 
with  her  lover,  and  into  the  enchanted  land. 
What  must  she  say  to  him  ?  How  must 
she  tell  him  that  her  actions  were  not  free, 
and  yet  not  tell  him  how  or  why  ?  In  a 
moment  she  was  brought  back  from  the  en- 
chanted land  to  the  common  world,  and  to 
the  fetters  which  she  had  been  so  incredibly 
foolish  and  short-sighted  as  to  impose  upon 
herself. 

Beatrix  was  very  clear-headed,  but  it 
would  have  been  unnatural  had  she  been 
able  to  look  at  the  position  "all  round," 
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and  to  remember,  just  then,  that  it  was 
the  expedient  by  which  Mrs.  Townley  Gore 
and  people  in  general  were  deceived,  that 
had  procured  her  present  happiness  and 
future  prospects  for  her.  It  was  more  than 
a  shadow  that  fell  upon  her;  a  cold  thrill 
of  vague  and  shapeless  fear  passed  over  her, 
and  her  lover  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

Waiting  for  her  reply,  she  forced  herself 
to  answer  him  in  her  usual  tone : 

"I  am  not  sure  what  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  after  Temple  Vane,  and  your  sister  will 
not  be  here." 

"  1  am  sure  she  will  remain  to  oblige  me, 
especially  when  she  knows.  It  would  be 
so  delightful,  and  so  much  nicer  than  town, 
unless  you  were  at  Kaiser  Crescent.  Your 
Mrs.  Mabberley  might  not  like  to  be 
troubled  with  me,  and  I  really  could  not 
promise  not  to  be  troublesome. " 

Beatrix  smiled,  not  very  readily  or 
brightly. 
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"  But  you  must  not  be  troublesome,  and 
Mrs.  Townley  Gore  must  not  know  for  the 
present." 

u  My  sister  must  not  know !     Why  ?" 

For  one  second  Beatrix  hesitated.  Should 
she  answer  this  question  with  the  imperious 
manner  that  Mr.  Horndean  knew  so  well — 
though  she  did  not  direct  it  against  himself 
— and  make  him  understand  that  such  was 
her  will,  and  he  had  merely  to  conform  to 
it?  This,  standing  on  such  slippery  ground 
as  she  did,  might  be  a  wise  initiative ;  or 
should  she  take  a  more  womanly,  more 
winning  attitude?  She  decided  quick  as 
thought,  and,  turning  her  magical  eyes  upon 
him,  she  said, 

"  Because  my  Mrs.  Mabberley,  as  you  call 
her,  has  a  prior  claim  to  know  ;  because  I 
owe  her  much,  and  especially  consideration 
for  her  little  foibles  ;  because  jealousy  is  one 
of  them.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  of 
such  a  weakness ;  but  she  would  be  deeply 
hurt  and  offended  if  anyone  were  to  know 
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until  after  she  had  been  told.  Remember, 
Frederick,  she  is  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  even  imitates  relationship  to 
me ;  I  am  quite  alone.  I  owe  her  all 
affectionate  observance." 

That  Mr.  Horndean  should  assure  her,  in 
the  words  that  every  lover  uses,  that  she 
was  an  angel,  was  a  matter  of  course.  He 
went  on  to  dwell  with  appropriate  rapture 
upon  the  termination  of  her  state  of  isola- 
tion, telling  her  in  fervent  words  and  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  the  very  strongest 
of  his  "fits,"  as  Mr.  Lisle  called  his  love- 
affairs,  that  he  valued  the  position  and  the 
fortune  which  had  come  to  him,  solely  be- 
cause they  were  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
being  offered  to  her,  to  whom,  however,  all 
the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  world  could 
lend  no  beauty,  no  power  that  was  not  her 
own  already.  He  would  implicitly  obey 
her ;  not  until  she  gave  him  permission 
would  he  tell  his  sister  that  he  had  won  the 
prize  of  his  life  ;  their  engagement  should 
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be  a  dear,  delightful,  precious  secret  for  the 
present,  but  would  not  Beatrix  promise  to 
let  Mrs.  Mabberley  know  soon  ?  To  this 
Beatrix  replied  that  he  must  leave  that  to 
her.  Mrs.  Mabberley,  for  all  her  quiet 
insignificance,  was  an  oddity ;  and  oddities, 
even  when  by  chance  they  were  amiable, 
were  notoriously  hard  to  manage.  They 
would  still  have  a  few  days  of  each  other's 
society  before  Beatrix  would  have  to  go  to 
Vane  Court. 

"  And  now,"  said  Beatrix,  with  a  smile, 
to  which  all  the  radiance  had  returned,  for 
she  was  relieved  and  reassured  by  the  ease 
with  which  her  lover  had  accepted  her 
sentimental  explanation,  "do  you  not  think 
we  had  better  give  Mr.  Lisle  up  and  retire 
from  this  very  unusual  private  view?  Mrs. 
Townley  Gore  has  forgotten  all  about  the 
picture,  evidently.  I  think  I  must  go  to  her 
now." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  reluctantly ;  and 
they  were  turning  from  the  window,  when 
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they  perceived  Frank  Lisle  coining  across 
an  open  space  of  smoothly-rolled  lawn  in 
the  shrubbery,  on  which  the  painting-room 
looked,  at  tremendous  pace,  and  with  his 
soft  hat  in  his  hand. 

He  caught  sight  of  them,  waved  his  hat, 
darted  round  the  end  of  the  house,  and  in 
two  minutes  was  in  the  room.  He  found 
Beatrix  seated  in  one  of  the  tapestry  chairs, 
in  her  usual  attitude  of  graceful  composure 
and  unconcern,  and  Mr.  Horndean  turning 
over  some  sketches  with  an  attentiveness  that 
was  perhaps  a  little  overdone. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times, 
Miss  Chevenix,"  said  Frank  Lisle.  u  I  am 
so  distressed  at  having  kept  you  waiting, 
and  much  obliged  to  you  for  waiting  so 
long.  Mrs.  Townley  Gore  could  not  wait, 
of  course." 

He  was  busy  with  the  easel,  and  the 
conscious  pair  exchanged  meaning  looks. 
Neither  explained,  both  accepted  the  situa- 
tion.    Was  there  ever  a  pair  of  lovers  who 
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would  not  have  done  precisely  the  same 
thing? 

"  But  what  on  earth  detained  you,  Frank?" 
inquired  Mr.  Horndean. 

"  Quite  an  adventure.  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  put  in  a  monkey ;  you  know  we 
talked  of  it  this  morning — you'll  see  why 
presently,  Miss  Chevenix — and  I  remember- 
ed that  Mr.  Osborne's  boys  have  one,  and 
thought  I  would  go  and  have  a  look  at  him. 
So  I  went ;  but  when  1  got  to  the  rectory 
I  found  the  monkey  was  dead,  and  I  was 
coming  back  quite  disconsolate,  but  in  good 
time  for  the  private  view,  when  I  witnessed 
a  very  sad  accident.  It  was  near  the  post- 
office  in  the  village ;  a  very  pretty  little 
white  dog  ran  across  the  road  just  as 
Bracken's  cart — Bracken  is  the  butcher, 
Miss  Chevenix,  and  his  boy  is  a  demon — 
came  tearing  down  the  hill.  In  an  instant 
the  little  dog  was  under  the  wheels,  and  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  terribly  hurt.     The 
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demon  pulled  up  at  sight  of  me,  I  picked 
up  the  dog,  and  two  little  girls  ran  towards 
me,  screaming.  The  dog  was  theirs,  and 
the  children  were  quite  frantic  with  grief. 
I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  surgeon,  as  you  know, 
Fred,  and  I  saw  the  poor  thing's  leg  was 
broken,  but  I  thought  I  could  manage  it,  so 
I  adjourned  with  my  patient,  the  children, 
and  their  governess,  who  was  nearly  as 
much  upset  as  they  were,  to  the  post-office, 
where  we  were  hospitably  received.  I  set 
the  little  dog's  leg,  consoled  the  children 
and  their  governess,  got  a  basket,  put  the 
invalid  into  it,  chartered  a  boy  to  carry  the 
basket,  under  severe  pains  and  penalties,  to 
the  abode  of  my  young  friends — and — here 
I  am.     Now  for  the  private  view." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Frank.  Where  do  the 
children  and  the  dog  live  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  never  asked.  They 
went  up  the  road  from  the  village.  That  is 
all  I  know." 

x2 
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He  uncovered  the  picture. 

"That,  Miss  Chevenix,  is  'Notley  Green 
at  Noontide.' " 

A  village  green,  with  a  group  of  noble 
elms ;  on  a  bench  beneath  the  great  branches, 
a  man,  sleeping,  his  uncovered  head  resting 
against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees.  On 
the  ground  at  his  feet  a  barrel-organ.  A 
very  good  picture,  good  drawing,  good 
colours,  light  and  shade  admirably  expres- 
sive, very  telling.  Miss  Chevenix  admires 
it  much,  but  she  is  almost  startled  by  it, 
too,  for  the  sleeping  organ-grinder  presents 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Mr.  James 
A    Ramsden. 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  model,  Mr. 
Lisle?"  she  asked. 

"  Just  where  you  see  him,  Miss  Chevenix, 
asleep  under  the  elms  on  Notley  Green." 
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